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1 have used Valentine's Meat Juice with most gratifying results in several 
eases, 
CA Case. OF, aged 85; an enor- 
“mous ‘quantity : of blood ; hemmorrhage was checked, but patient sank rapidly 
from exhaustion ; stimulants only gave temporary felief, on account of inability 
| to replace lost blood. Gave a mixture of Meat-Juice and water, 1 to 12, two 
‘teaspoon fats every ten minutes. Patient revived, pulse reappeared, respiration 
ce L. “less sighing and more regular; and by continuing the treatment until two bottles 
been taken, she was restored, and is to-day a hearty, healthy: 
He also gives a case of cholera-infantum; and adds: 


En both cases the peculiar merit of the Meat-Juice lay és in its being able to 
a circulating medium.as near in character to the blood as can be well 0b- 


| tained.. It is ready for osmosis whether in the stomach, upper or lower bowel. 
‘It is an excellent thing to give by recfa/ enema, with or without brandy. 


I use it daily in hospital aud a ia and: feel that I cannot Tecom- 


"TESTIMONIALS. 


M. R,C.S., 
inthe Bratish Med- 
ical Journal,.De- 
cember 15th, 1883: 
would advise 
every country prac- 
titioner ‘to always 
carry in obstetric 
cases a bottle of 
VAaALENTINE’S 


n 


Washington, D.C. 
I have used large- 
‘ly VALENTING’s 
and 
consider it the best . 
of ‘these (mea y 
parations. t 
used by the late 
‘lamented Presi- 
dent Garfield 
ing hislong illness 
aad he derived . 
reat benefit from | 
use.—— ROBERT 
M. D. 


Special in Shanghai 
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WALTER R. LAM BUTH, 


Charge, Soochow Hospitel, 


New York. 


1 prescribe 
MERAT- 
Jures daily, and 

like it better than 
preparation of 
the sort I have ever 
used.— J, 


M.D 
3, VALENTINE’s 
Muat-) has 
® been used for the 
q benefit of the Chol- 
© era patients in the 
Cholera. Barracks. 
The strengtheni ng 
‘and nourishing e 
fects of VALEN- 
6 TINE’s MEAT-JUICR 
were at once mani- 
' fest, as it was nec- 
essary to introduce 
* only small quanti- 
~. ties of it at a time 
into the weak 
-sgtomach.—Dr. 
KUMMELL, 
Physician-in-Chief 


Warsow Co. Limrren, 
| 16 Road, 
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Editorial 


AN attempt is made in this issue of the 
RECORDER to gather together a few of thie 
facts concerning the present status ofindigenous 
evangelistic work. Of necessity the illustrations published 
herein are incomplete ; ; no attempt has been made to gather 
the statistics concerning this important subject. However, 
the writers of the articles are in districts sufficiently far from 
each other to be fairly representative of a large portion of 
China. ‘Taken together, the articles show that the time is 
already here when ‘‘ foreign missions’? are being merged into 
‘(home missions.’? From ‘now on, the task of evangelizing 
China by the Chinese will become increasingly prominent. 
One has only to think of the multitudes of Chinese to realize 
what a stupendous task Home Missions in China are. It is 
hoped that this issue will at least serve to open our eves to the 
greet opportunities therein. 

| 


Pome Missions 
in China. 


THE evangelization of China is a_ problem 
that interests the whole Christian. world, 
aud affects morally the whole of humanity ; 
It is a task big enough for the largest organization ; for 
China,sis no longer a negligible factor in world issues and the 
accomplishment of this task is an ambition worthy of any 
Church. The task of evangelizing Cliina is not yet’ well 
begun, and already it is beyond the strength of the foreign 
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ilissionary societies to adequately manage. ‘The evangeliza- 
tion of China is, in the last analysis, the task of Chinese 
Christians; and when the evangels have become indigenous, 
then, and not till then, the evangelization of China will be in 
sight. That the vision has been seen by the Chinese Chiris- 
lians is abundantly proved by the articles contained in this 
issue; and in China, Western missionaries can no longer 
consider themselves to be in the lead. The Chinese Christians 
have already definitely set their hands to this task and, in 
zeal at least, are keéping step with their Western colleagues. 

FE ONE indispensable factor in the evangeliza- 
“andependence. tion of China is the independence and self- 

, support of the churches in China. With 
this phase of Home Missions in China Mr. Ware’s article 
deals most ably. The facts in this article are, it is true, 
culled from a limited area, but we doubt not that similar 
articles could be-written of other centres in China; and we 
hope that his suggestion along this line will be acted on by 
many. We shall be glad to publish from time to time 
other articles like Mr. Ware’s. ‘The independence. of Chinese 
Christians and the self-support of Chinese churches are 
inseparable ; we believe that the Chinese Christian leaders 
understand this fully. It is true that they have yet much to 
learn: it is true that their strength is. not ‘yet sufficient for 
the full support of the work being conducted in China; the 
lime has not yet come when the Western Christians can think 
either of withdrawing, or of decreasing, the help they give. 
Yet we are safe in saying that the Chinese Christian leaders 
have already accepted the principles of independence and self- 
support, and are endeavoring to work them out. 

At present, Christian work in China is of 
necessity largely modelled in accordance 
with Western ideals and methods; for, in 
spite of their determination to ‘‘ be all things to all men,’’ the 
foreign missionaries are still Westerners. ‘I'he Western standard 
of doing things is to some extent an obstacle in the way of the 
evangelization of China by the Chinese. We all recognize 
that there are limitations to the strength of the Chinese 
Christians; we fail to realize that for them to do the work we 
desire them to undertake, the standards of that work must be | 


Evangelistic Fdeals 
and Methods. 
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in keeping with their strength. In other words, there must be 
an increasing care in the way that Western models and methods 
are urged upon the Chinese Christians. If the Chinese 
Christians are to undertake the work of the Chinese churches, 
it goes without saying that their churches must be run on a 
Chinese basis. Now it 1s true that when the Chinese are left to 
themselves, there is a tendency to give salaries somewhat better 
than those given by the missionary societies; however, it 
is also true that the equipment of the work done by them is 
more in keeping with their own strength and ability. We 
need, therefore, to remember the simplicity of apostolic days, 
for the conditions confronting the churches in China are very 
similar to such as then obtained To introduce the expensive, 
and sometimes luxurious, equipment of the Western churches 
into China means to keep the standard of evangelistic work 
where it cannot be maintained, unless the Westerners assist. 

Therefore, simplicity of equipment is essential to the in- 
digenous evangelization of China. Tet us remember that 
nothing Western is essential but the ( me sie of Jesus Christ. 


als als als 
“> 


‘THE relation of the missionaries towards 
these indigenous Christian movements is an 
important factor in the situation. ‘Twice in 
this issue reference is made to hesitation on the part of’ the 
missionaries to show full sympathy with the more radical of 
these movements. ‘The missionaries may be excused for 


The Attitude of 
the 


failing to acquiesce readily in movements that appeared to draw. 


men from their own ranks just to emphasize independence ; 
they are in a measure justified in feeling that organizations 
like the Chinese Christian Union are not taking full advantage 
of their resources and opportunities, Yet the missionary body 
needs, as Mr. Brewster suggests, to distinguish between methods 
and principles. In the methods employed by Chinese Christians 
in their early efforts to assume the burden of evangelizing their 
own countrymen there is of necessity much that is empirical 
and. transitory. Yet, since the foreign missionary force is 
inadequate, the development of indigenous resources is the key 
to the problem before us. ‘I'he missionaries need, then, to 
recognize fully the native ability of the Chinese to become 
evangels, so well set forth by Dr. Garritt. Much freedom 
must be accorded in the use of methods since after all the 
experience of the Westerner in Christian work is not by any 
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means always a safe guide to follow in the Orient. With the 
sometimes excessive desire for independence before there is 
ability to follow it up with self-support, there must. be quiet 
patience. After all the desire to live one’s own life usually 
comes before the full realization of what such a step involves. 
Willingness to bear the load does not always mean that it is 
wise to overtax that willingness by putting on a load beyond the 
bearer’s strength. Above all, our sympathy with the principle 
of indigenous evangelistic work must ever be alive and 
sincere. The day that is dawning is the day for which we 
have long prayed. As missionaries, we must find the place 
where we can help by pushing along while yet standing out of 
the way. We must abstain from destructive criticism, be 
willing to be led, and pray more abundantly. In spite of 
soe apparent weaknesses, every movement mentioned in this 
issue 1s a move in the right direction. 
* | 

THE report of the Second Annual Meeting of 
the China Council of The Presbyterian 
Church in the United States, contains re- 
solutions affecting the relation of the missions to the Y. M. C. A. 
in its work ‘among the students. Since these resolutions deal 
with a new departure in interdenominational work, we feel 
justified in calling special attention to them. In general, the 
idea of the resolutions is, that since the work among students 
should be on an undenominational basis the missions should 
enter into special relations with the Y. M. C. A. in order to 
make it most effective. The resolutions propose, therefore, 
that certain men supported by the missions should be allocated | 
to the Y. M.C. A. for this work: it is proposed that the missions 
still retain some right of control over men so allocated ; it is 
understood, however, that a missionary so allocated shall not 
he recalled for at least five years, and then only after sufficient 
notice. This action is a recognition of the need of approaching 
the great problems of the evangelization of China from an in- 
terdenominational point of view ; and also of the effectiveness 
of the Y. M. C. A. in this regard. It is a broad-minded policy 
that might profitably be followed by other denominations be- 
sides the Presbyterian. This is an indication that the time is 
not far distant when the entire missionary body in China will 
approach the task of winning China from the point of view 
of efficiency in Christian work, rather than from that of 
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denominational ideals. We wish full success to this new and 


commendable method of Christian codperation. 


* 

In Continent’? of March 7th, there are 
echoes froin the Conference on the situation in 
China, held in New York in February, under 
the auspices of the Committee of Reference and Counsel. 
The article in question emphasises the attitude of this Con- 
ference towards mission unity in China. While recognizing 
that this Conference, representing as it did thirty foreign 
mission boards and societies, cannot be taken as an ultimate 


Mission Vnity 
‘in China. 


criterion of the position of the denominations it represents, yet 


we feel that the action taken therein is significant of this fact, 
that the wave of desire for union on the foreign fields has met 
at last a similar wave of desire at home; with the result that 
there has now started:a movement that will eventually solve 
this problem. We can only emphasize two points. It was 
urged “that separate denominational institutions for education 
should be promptly merged—all, including even theological 
seminaries, should be operated on a union basis. All Christian 
literature issued in the Chinese language should be prepared 
and published by a joint. board representing all the missions. 
And finally, some arrangement ought to be made for executive 
control on the field, which would govern all Protestant 
missionary effort harmoniously.’’ In reply to the intimation 


by the missionaries that the attitude of the Boards toward 


union is one of the chief obstacles to its consummation, the 
Conference passed this resolution :—‘‘’TMhat the Conference 
desires to assure the missionaries, in the strongest possible 
manner, of its unreserved approval of the effort to accomplish 
the union of the Christian Churches in China; and promises 
the missionaries that they will have, in such efforts, the hearty 


support of the members of this Conference.” To the adoption 


of this resolution there was only one adverse speech, and no 
negative vote. This Conference registers the fact that the 
workers at the home base now understand the situation. 

| THERE are.three thoughts that should be impressed 
upon the missionaries in this time of transforma- 
| tion, which should help shape their policy for the 
future. ‘Ihe first of these is, efficiency. The past has had its 
mistakes, but much has been doné in a ecrnde and imperfect 
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manner owing to uncontrollable circumstances and peculiar 
conditions. But there is no need that we should go on perpet- 
uating the mistakes of the past, go on doing just as we always 
have done. from sheer force of habit,’ and no reason why we 
should not profit by our mistakes to do an incomparably 
greater and better work in the future. Combination and 
coérdination are now possible in many places where they 
were not feasible in former years, or, even if feasible so far as 
those on the field were concerned, the Boards and churches 
at home were not ready. ‘That day is now past. Greater 
efficiency through systematic organization is cne of the 
prominent aims of the present business world, and it: is high 
time that some of these principles aga be ees to 
mission work. 

Greater economy can also be effected. | Often. there has 
been unprofitable investment of money and expenditure of 
labor which might have been prevented by proper supervision 
and direction by those of larger experience. We can look 
back to-day and see where there has been great waste, or, 
as now appears, the exercise of a false economy. Our 
predecessors have started with too narrow a vision, or too little 
faith, witir the result that the work is circumscribed. Five 
mow of land have been bought where twenty or thirty should. 
have been secured. ‘True economy is that which provides for 
expansion, atid looks into the future and not alone into the 
imunediate present. | 

And the third thought is that of aiiienity..: When the 
missionary from the north meets the missionary from the 
south, or other part of the field, and compares notes, he 1s 
surprised at the amount of money which is devoted to certain 
departments of the work, which is quite out of proportion to 
what has been the rule in his part of the field. Schools, 
itinerations, buildings, etc., are quite out of harmony with 
one another, and could well be more equitably adjusted by a 
free intercourse between different members coming together 
from time to time. Some may find they are spending too 
little in certain departments, others too much. | 

| THE present is certainly a time of not a 
little danger to our Chinese Christian 
and the Hew Regime. | : 
~ leaders, and will prove a testing of their 
stability along new lines wherein they have hitherto not been 
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tried. A missionary in Amoy writes as follows of the position 
there :—‘‘ Here in south Fukien the Christians in every place 
are playing leading roles, and with the general approval of 
the people. The Vice-president of the Assembly (a Chris- 
tian) has now become the Provincial Treasurer. Inu Changclhiu 
soine of the principal advisers of the provisional Government 
are Christians; so too in Chuanchiu.’’ Similarly it is said 
that many of the chief meu in the new Government in Canton 


are Christians, and that they are being looked up to very 


much. And the question arises: Are our Chinese Christians 
ready for these new responsibilities ? Having stood so well the 
test of persecution and trial during the past, are they prepared 
for popularity and being sought after? ‘There certainly is an 
element of danger in the new position, and we earnestly trust 
our Chinese brethren will not be enticed away from the high 
ideals*which have hitherto prevailed. 

In this connection one cannot but be impressed by the 
condition of many of the native Christians in Korea. 
Hundreds, it is even reported that thousands, of them have 
been arrested by the Japanese authorities and held in prison 
for alleged complicity in the attempt to assassinate Governor 
Terauchi. It is impossible to state at present to what extent 
politics have crept into the Church, or to what extent the 
Koreans have endeavored to work for their national emancipa- 
tion from the Japanese by using the Church as a safeguard. 
We certainly trust that the case is not as bad as it at 
present looks. 
| 
Missionaries om THE speech by Dr. Sun ‘Yat-sen, of which a 
the Rew Regine. *Y"Psis is given in this issue, should remind 
| La on the ideas and plans of China’s present-day leaders. 
We cannot hope to adjust our work to fit in with the ew 
RIB 20 unless we understand them. Many of our plans 
have, so to speak, got to be worked over. That we may think 
clearly and plan wisely we need to know what the Chinese are 
| thinking about the issues in which we are interested. It is to 
help the missionaries along this line that the RECORDER has 
started a department of ‘‘What the Chinese are Thinking.’’ 
The Editors will be glad to receive translations of addresses by 
Chinese when such deal with their attitude to any part of 
our work. 


us of the importance of keeping ourselves — 
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The Sanctuary 


“The effectual fervent prayer of a righleous man availeth much,?— 


St. James v, 16. 


“kor where twa or three are gathered together 1 
in the midst of them.’’—St. Matthew xviii, 20. | 


“Happy the man who has early 


learned the all-important lesson how 


to live alone ; how to withdraw him- 
self, even in the busiest and most 
public life, into the quiet of suspended 
conversation and intercepted busi- 
ness. It is certainly a mark of the 
minister of God to know how to 
conduct himself, how to live, during 
those days, and those hours in every 


day, which the wise man is content 


to label, ‘Unknown’.’”’ 
Newbolt : ‘‘ Speculum Sacerdotum.’’ 


PRAY. 


‘That the new Republic may wor- 
ship the One True God. (P. 271). 
That all may recoguize the need, 
in planning for self-sustentation, for 
every plan to be conceived in prayer, 
and born of the Spirit. (p. 269). 
That the many Chinese who have 
the abilities which would make them 
efficient may also have the endow- 
ment of the Spirit and the com- 
mtmnion of Christ which must crow 
all. (P. 266). | 
For the preachers who are tempted 
by “threats of non-payment of sub- 


_ scriptions, that they may ever have 
strength to stand firm. (P. 271). 


or those in Hinghua who are 


working out the probleus of self-sup-_ 


port, that the way may become clear 
by which the proportion of Chinese 


tu foreign funds may be kept from 


decreasing, aud the complete  self- 
support of the Chinese Church may 
be attained. (P. 270). 

For a wise discrimination in adapt- 


ing old methods to the work under 


new conditions. (P. 267). 

That all missionaries may be kept 
free from the error of mistaking 
methods for principles. (P. 267). 

That you may be guided in opening 
the way to more opportunity for 
initiative on the part of the Chinese 
Church; more room for the  in- 
dividuality of the workers; more 
willingness that the Church should 
work out its own problems, even at 
the expense of what seem to you 
mistakes. (P. 266). 

That the attitude of the foreign 
mlissionaries towards their Chinese 


| 


n my name, there am I 


colleagues imay ever continue to be 
‘‘He must increase but I must de- 
crease’’. (P. 272). 

For the grace of perception which 
alone will allow you, while putting a_ 
high premium upon purity of speech. 
cleanliness of person, and nobility of 
character, to put no premium upon 
cant or superficial manner in Chinese 
Christian workers. (P. 266). 

That the Bible nay be well taught 
and the teachers use the best possible 
methods in order that they may 
achieve the greatest possible results. 

P. 289). 3 

That all Bible teaching may result 
in leading the pupil to an individual 
recognition of God’s control of his 
own life, and issue in a personal 
religious experience. (P. 292). 


ON RISING FROM SLEEP. 


O Lord, I thank Thee with my 
whole heart that Thou hast raised me 
up fro: sleep safe and sound, that 
Thou hast seattered the darkness of 
night, and gladdened mine eyes with 
the light of this day. And now, O 
Lord, I believe in Thee with my 
whole heart; scatter, I pray Thee, © 
the darkness of my ignordnce, and of 
uly passions, and lighten my mind 
and my will with Thy almighty 
grace. Grant me to do cheerfully 
and zealously every work which 
Thou hast appointed for me, and 
reverently to search out the wonders 
hidden in Thy holy Law, ever calling 
with boldness upon Thy Holy Name. 

. (From a Russian Liturgy ). 


GivE THANKS. 


For the long line of pastors and 
evangelists, well trained and experi- 
enced, that has graced the Church in — 

For the encouragement found upon 
investigation of the question of self- 
support in Shanghai, (P. 272). 

For the example of. those Chinese 


leaders who have given regularly 


their tithe to the Church. (P. 270). 
For the life and example of Bishop 
Moule, and for the large work that 
God, in His good providence, per- 
mitted him to accomplish. (P. 297). 
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Contributed Articles 


The Chinese as Evangelists 


BY REV. J. C. GARRITT, D.D. 


"ANGELIST, in Pilgrim’s Progress, appears to the 
bewildered pilgrim, with the open Word in his hand, 
‘pointing out the way of life. 3 

This is the ideal of every missionary, both for him- 
self and for the Chinese workers whom he trains or associates 
with himself. The question of success or failure of the foreign 
worker, important as it is, will not now detain us. The ques- 
tion implied in our title is: Do the Chinese display such ability 
and power as we look for in successful evangelists ? 

‘Ihe world has too long doubted the power, and discounted 
the ability, of the Chinese. The events of the past six months 
have, however, riveted the attention of all nations; and doubt 


is changing into wonder and expectation. There will no longer 


be much difficulty in persuading Westerners that whatever the 
Chinese undertake earnestly, will be crowned with success. 
This is, of course, no news to the missionary body, which has 
long been convinced that the Chinese are inferior to no race 
in native ability. 

A long line of pastors and evangelists, well-trained and 
experienced, has graced the Church in China. A few of these 
have been introduced to readers at home, in the lives of Pastor 
Hsi, Evangelist Li, the Blind Preacher of Manchuria, etc. But 
there are many others,—men and women who have borne the 
burden and heat of the day, earnest, zealous, efficient, faithful, 
and successful in the highest sense of the word. 

What are the elements which are required for a success- 
ful evangelistic worker? Doubtless, first of all, is personal 
acquaintance with our Lord Jesus Christ. Besides this, or grow- 
ing out of it, are the following: intimate knowledge of the 
Scriptures ; power and freshness in public speaking ; discern- 
ment of men; discretion in dealing with the soul-secrets of 
‘others ; tact; sympathy ; patience in waiting for results; a 
long-suffering and forgiving spirit ; an unbounded selflessness. 


| Note!—Readers of the RECORDER are reminded that the Editorial Board 
assumes no responsibility for the views expressed by the writers of articles 
published in these pages. . | | 
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Now, to take the measure of any man by such standards 
may well be disastrous. _But we may certainly say that many 
Chinese have the abilities which would make them efficient, 
if only they had the endowment of the Spirit and the com- 
munion with Christ which must crown all. Their memories 


make the knowledge of Scripture easier for them than for most 


Westerners. Eloquence is a native gift with many, and can be 
acquired by most. The Chinese are quick in reading men, and 
have wonderful tact. Their patience is proverbial. For the rest, 
all that is required is the thorough understanding of the relation 


of a messenger of Christ to his Lord and to the souls of men. 


The Chinese now at work in various parts of the country, 
if measured by the above standards, will doubtless show serious. 
lack. Some who are strong or well-equipped in one direction, 
fail seriously in another. In many instances, however, the 
failure is the result of a certain tendency to live a double life. 
The missionary himself probably seems to his corps of workers 
to be one man to his foreign colleagues, and another to the 
Chinese ; and our Western customs and habits differ so much 
from the Chinese, that they too frequently assume a manner 
of conversation and habit of thought when with us, which is 
dropped off when among their own people. It is probable that 
this, which is in itself innocent enough, leads sometimes to a 
measure of less innocent shamming, and in some instances 
degenerates into duplicity. This is mentioned, not as a 
criticism of the Chinese, but as a point which foreign workers 
need particularly to guard against in their own relations with 
Chinese. While we must put a high premium upon purity of 
speech, cleanliness of person, and nobility of character, let us 
put no premium upon cant, or superficial manners. Our 
training of workers must look to absolute honesty and 
integrity and sincerity on their part, as well as on our own. 

One important measure, in this direction, will certainly 
be the placing of larger responsibilities of self-direction and 
self-government upon the Chinese Church. There must be 
more opportunity for initiative ; more room for the individuality 
of the workers ; more willingness that the Church should work 
out its own problems, even at the expense of what seem to us 
inistakes. In this way, the ministry will cease‘ to appear a 


_ place for agents paid by, and subject to, the foreign missions ; 


and we shall trust more to the Spirit of God, and less to our 
Western Church regulations. | 
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There is every reason to rejoice in the prospect which 
lies before the Chinese Christian workers. ‘The revivals within 
— the Church during the past five years have brought into clear 
relief the fact that many workers have that deep reliance 
upon Christ, and communion with him, that must form the 
basis of evau.gelistic service. Not only so, but there is a desire 
for the deeper things of the spiritual life on the part of many 
Christians ; there are more parents ready to consecrate their 
children to Christian service than ever before; and there is 
the valuable sense of union and solidarity among all evangel- 
istic workers which will make them strong and fearless in 
forward the message of salvation. 


Indigenous Resources Retrospect and 


BY WILLIAM N. BREWSTER. 


1T is with hesitation and misgiving that an attempt is 


here made to respond to the request of the RECORDER 
for an account of ‘the self-support movement in the 
a Methodist Church in Hinghwa, .Fukien. | 

There is danger of misleading other workers by causing 

them to mistake methods for principles. Methods are largely 

the product of local conditions, and individual idiosyncrasies ; 

principles are universal and impersonal. It is so easy to 

mistake the leaves for the fruit, especially when the fruit is 
still as gréen as the leaves. 

Another ground for misgiving is still more serious: the 
new conditions in China are so radically different from the 
past, that it is by no means certain that even the most 
unqualifiedly successful methods under the old regime will be 
adapted to the new. Indeed, we ourselves are now contem- 
plating changes of plan that are no less radical than the new 
conditions are different from the old. Yet all the bewildering 
changes of the present have their roots in the past. We can 
not ignore the lessons of experience without folly and failure. 
Whatever wise plans are worked out for the Present, will be 
the fruit of thoughtful study of the Past. If writer and 
reader will steadily keep these two points of danger in mind, 
perhaps the review called for may not be without profit. 

_ The genesis of the Hinghwa Home Missionary Society is 
“ ‘Twice-told Tale,’’? but it can not be wholly omitted here, 
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because it is no doubt new to the average reader of the 
RECORDER, and it illustrates one. of the fundamental 
principles that runs througl all this work like the scarlet 
thread that marks the cordage of the British navy. | 

Because of the terrible Huasang massacre in August, 1895, 
all the foreign missionaries in the Foochow consular district 
were ordered in to the port. Taking advantage of the 
enforced vacation, one of the Hinghwa missionaries went to 
visit friends in Nanking. But all the time the burden of the 
shepherdless flock made it anything but a restful trip. One 
night on the steamer, he tells, the burden seemed greater 
than could be borne. To tell the truth, his prayer was about 
this, ‘‘Oh Lord, I do not see how you are going to take 
care of all those Hinghwa people without me.’’ An audible 
voice could not have spoken plainer, ‘‘ Do you think they are 
not as dear to meas to thee ?”’ 

The burden rolled off into the murky waters of the 
Yangtse, and after a fortnight of real rest, he returned to 
Foochow, where he was met by a young preacher from Hing- 
hwa who had come to Foochow, a journey of two days, simply 
to tell the news: : | 

‘‘About two weeks ago a group of us ‘ade was 
greatly distressed because of the lack of funds. As we talked 
it over, we saw clearly that we had been depending too 
exclusively upon the foreign missionary for supplies. Some 
one proposed that we pray about it. As we prayed, one after 
another covenanted at least to tithe his income. We were 


wonderfully blest. We counted it up, and found that our 


tithe for this year, above existing pledges, reached eighty 
dollars. The next night was the usual weekly prayer-meeting. 
One after another told of this new joy, and how it came to 
him, and before that meeting closed the eighty dollarg were 
doubled. The news spread of itself to neighboring stations, 
and again doubled. We now have three hundred and sixty 
dollars, and we do not know just what to do with it; so I have 
come up here to consult with you about it.” | 

That was the simple story. Such a sum would not of 
itself go far in any direction in mission work, but the sacred 


associations made it the nucleus of the Home Missionary 


Society, which was shortly organized, and’ has been such a 
large factor in the growth that has followed. Indeed, it was a 
child of the Spirit. It was not so much organized as dorz-: and 
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then clothed with a constitution and by-laws, and carefully 
nurtured. 

Let this be writ large in every ‘‘plan’? for promoting 
 self-sustentation in our churches: simple organization machin- 
ery, 10 matter how perfect, nor how well administered, will 
never accomplish the desired end. It must be conceived in 


prayer, and born of the Spirit. Especially must this be the 


attitude of the Chinese Church leaders. It can not be forced 
upon them ; in some way, the hearts of the Chinese -Christians 
themselves must be moved to long for ‘‘this grace also,’’ for 
the spiritual liberty and power that come with it. 

There are a few methods that we have found useful, 
which, with more or less modification, may be generally 
applied : 

4. The collections of any one year are appropriated for the 
next year’s work, so that a debt is hardly possible. 

2. Each pastor presents a detailed report of the subscrip- 
tions of each member for Pastoral Support and also for Home 
Missions. ‘[his is all printed as a supplement in the Chinese 
Conference Minutes. This is no little trouble and considerable 
expense, but worth it many times over. A missionary from 
another province recently told the writer: ‘‘We could not 
trust our class-leaders to collect the subscriptions for pastoral 
support from their class members.’’ . (The non-Methodist 
reader may need the explanation that, theoretically at least, 
Methodist members are divided into ‘‘classes’’ of a dozen or 
more persons and a ‘‘leader’’ is appointed over each ‘‘class,’’) 
This publicity plan keeps preachers and leaders out of tempta- 
tion, and gives the people confidence that their gifts are 
accounted for. 

3. As to methods of collecting funds ; every one who is a 
member or a probationer is expected to snbicellie something 
to this fund. As a rule, the matter is presented personally to 
each through the class leaders and the pastor. The ‘plate 
collections’? every Sunday morning also go largely to the 
Home Missionary Society. Once every three months on each 
‘‘circuit,’?? there is held, by the district superintendent, what 
is dalled” a ‘‘quarterly meeting.’’ At these meetings a special 
‘silver offering is made to this-same object. 

4. Undoubtedly, the continued interest is due largely to 
the perpetuation of the spirit that was so manifest in the 
beginning ; our Chinese leaders have conscientiously tithed 
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their salaries, and have given the bulk of it to this Society. 
Not a few of them have given a full tithe to this object alone, 
and their other giving has been over and above the tithe. 
Yet this is not done ‘‘ grudgingly, nor of necessity.’’ : 

For four years past the collections have ranged from five 
thousand to fifty-six hundred Mexican dollars a year. The 
gifts for pastoral support have been usually about the same, or 
a little more. For two years past, semi-famine conditions have 
prevailed all along this South China coast, and it has been a 
real gain to hold our own, at the standard of previous years. 
The average gift for the entire Christian community, exclud- 
ing children, but including ‘‘ Inquirers,’’ for the two collections | 
of Pastoral Support and Home Missions, is about one dollar 
each. However, perhaps five per cent. of the entire amount is 
given by the foreign missionaries, who are members of the 
Church just as the Chinese are, and whose gifts are not 
reported separately. | 

There are points of weakness in the present methods which 
should be remedied, but just how, has not yet appeared. One 
is that the final responsibility for any shortage rests, not with 
the Chinese funds, but with the foreign. The Home Mission- 
ary money is distributed to the districts, but if it is insufficient, 
then the foreign funds come in to make up the deficit. On 
this account, when the great advance in cost of living made it 
necessary, during this last quadrennium, to increase the rate of 
preachers’ salaries, the foreign funds alone made up practically 
all of this advance in outlay. On this account, the proportion 
of Chinese to foreign funds has been decreasing for three or 
four years past. At one time this proportion was about eighty 


_ per cent. Chinese funds for all the salaries of preachers. It is 


now approximately only sixty per cent. 

From the first, twenty per cent. of the Home Missionary — 
receipts each year have been set aside in a Contingent Fund 
for uew work, and unforeseen expenditures. The ‘‘ New 
Work ”’ thus opened was cared for. during the year opened and 
the following year, after which it was classed as ‘‘ Old Work,”’’ 


and taken care of in the usual way. ‘This has enabled us'to 


respond to any apparently sincere call for the Gospel, provided 
a suitable man was available. Another ‘‘ contingency ’’ pro- 
vided for from this fund was shortage upon any preacher’s 
salary through non-collection of that portion that the members 
of his congregation were to provide direct. Sometimes pres- 
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- sure is brought to bear upon a preacher to engage in question- 
able political work, and threats made of non-payment of sub- 
scriptions in case the wishes of unworthy members are not 
grauted. This guarantee fund deprived every preacher of any 
excuse for yielding to such pressure. However, this is liable 
to abuse, and claims for making up shortage are sometimes 
made when it is the fault of preachers, not people. 

What will the New China have to say in this important 
matter ? 

(1). Of one thing we may be sure, there wil] not be stand- 
ing-room for the tncompetent, the lazy, or the insincere. ‘The 
Chinese Church will not be deceived nor swindled by its own 
preachiers. | 

(2). The worthy, diligent, and healt will be cared for on 
a scale proportionate to their needs and value. ‘The dead level 
of so much a man, or a family in proportion to its size, can not 
long continue when the people who receive the service pay for 
it themselves. In the ministry, as in every other calling in 
life, the best paid man, if he earns it, is the cheapest. The 
highest salaries are the easiest to raise. 

(3). This will appeal to a higher type of young men to 
enter the ministry than has been secured, save dn exceptional 
cases, under the old regime. 

(4). The same forces that will crowd out the unworthy, 
and better provide for the efficient, should greatly increase the 
“amount and value of the voluntary unpaid service. The 
general makes the army, rather than the army the general. 
_ All nation-wide, but non-political, movements toward Chris- 
tianity have been carried on by a few great leaders and many 
humble, devoted lay workers. If China is to be won for Christ, 
the villages must be evangelized largely by simple-hearted 
earnest laymen, who earn their rice by toil, but give their 
hte = and Sundays ‘“to prayer and the ministry of the 
Word. 

Surely the stupendous events of the past tew months 
indicate. that the Chinese nation is ripe for a -wider-spread 
turning from idolatry. Indeed it is difficult to believe that the 
new Republic can stand at all with the people worshipping 
‘millions of gods, instead of the One ‘True God. As nothing so 
disunites a people as idolatry, so nothing would so unite them 
as Christianity. Whether the nation sees this truth or not, the 
modern China must quickly repudiate the ‘crass aniwisns of 
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its present superstitions. During a recent visit to a group of 
villages, two idol temples were pointed out to the writer and 
the people said, ‘‘ The families who have a share in these 
temples have all become Christians. We are going to take 
them down, and use the material to build a good church. The 
site is given, we have carpenters and masons who will give 
their work, others will subscribe money, and we shall build 
; without foreign aid.’’ Is it not the part of wisdom, as well as 
of faith, for the Christian leaders to prepare for a movement 

toward Christianity that will turn thousands of idol temples 
into Christian schools and chapels? May we not reasonably 
expect that the Korean movement will be repeated in China, 
only multiplied by forty, because involving forty times the 
population ? 

In the meantime, let us not despise the day of small 
things. Let us gather up the fragments that nothing be lost. 
In Christ’s name, let us organize for victory. In the nature of 
things, the eo for such a movement must be largely — 
indigenous. 


Self-support in Shanghai 


REV. JAMES WARE, F.S.A. 


hai, we have met with many surprises and much en- 

couragement. Although we have worked here for 

many years, we had no idea of the large amount of 
work that was being supported and governed by the Chinese 
themselves, nor of the actual attitude of the foreign mission- 
aries towards this movement. ‘Therefore it is with profound 
gratitude to God we are able to append the following report 
in which it will be seen how the Chinese Church is furnishing 
men of integrity and executive ability, and, above all, rich in 
faith and spiritual power, who are able at this crisis to assume 
the guidance of its varied and important interests. ‘The 
attitude of the foreign missionaries towards their native col- 
leagues is, ‘‘ He must increase, but I must decrease ;’’ with 
the two inevitable results of such an attitude: their own self- — 
effacement, and the fulfilling of their joy. We believe if all 
the self-supporting work throughout China could be written 


HILE investigating the question of self-support in Shang- 
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up we should have still greater surprises, and far greater en- 
couragement, both for ourselves and the home churches. And 
we hope the Editors of the RECORDER will try to have this 
done, beginning with the larger centers, as soon as the political 
horizon clears up, and missionaries are once more able to 
_ return to their stations. This ‘‘taking of stock,’’ as it were, 
would be of great value in determining our future lines of 
_ action, and, also, in years to come, for our successors:in review- 
ing the progress of missionary work, to see the actual condition 
of the Chinese Church at the. ——— of the United 
States of China. 


THE LONDON MISSION. 


The Central Church at Shantung Road has been entirely 
self-supporting for about ten years. The pastor is also in 
charge of the work in the native city, and both places are 
responsible for the upkeep of the buildings. These churches 
combine in sustaining a mission station at Paoshan, and, in 


addition, some of the members give material assistance in the 


upkeep of the Girls’ School at the City Church. The church 
buildings are at present the property of the mission, but they 
are ear-marked for the Chinese churches to whom the deeds 
will be handed, when they shall have become more experienced 
in self-government. At present the Central Church has six 
officers, who, with one foreigner, constitute the executive 
committee. T'wo elders are responsible for its spiritual side, 
and four deacous are responsible for its material interests. 
One elder who was formerly a tea merchant is now a Y. M. 
A. Secretary, and one an ex-preacher. Of the four deacons, 
two are merchants, one a compradore of a cotton mill, and one 
an official of the Shanghai-Nanking Railway. 

Services are arranged periodically in advance, a regular 


plan being drawn up in which the foreigners are asked to 


assist. But the pastors have entire control of all the services 


and ordinances, and whatever assistance the foreigners give 
is entirely by courtesy. The Central is the Parent Church 


of a considerable field in South Kiangsu and North Chekiang, | 


the whole of which is now organized into a Union, the 


President, Secretary, Treasurer, and the majority of the 


executive committee being Chinese. The field is divided into 
three units as follows.—The home district, comprising six 
stations around Shanghai; the Pootung district of. four 
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stations, and the North Chekiang district of + eight stations. 
All these stations are contributing towards the general fund, 
and have arrived at different stages on the road to-self-support. 
The Mission grant-in-aid to the Chekiang Unit is handed over 
in quarterly instalments to the native treasurer of the Union, 
by whom all the workers, rents, and expenses are paid. The 
administration of this grant-in-aid by the Native Church 
Union, is subject to the favourable audit of the mission trea-_ 
surer. Thus far the plan has worked admirably, and the 
mission has no reason to regret the confidence placed in their 
native colleagues. On tlie contrary, it has tended to increase 
the cordial relations already existing between the foreign and 
Chinese workers. Although the pastors have not received | 
Institutional training, they are men of fine ability and spiritual 
attainments. Of the evangelists, three have been trained in 
the recently-established Bible School, and ten are from the 
ordinary pursuits of life. But it is the unanimous opinion of 
the mission, that, other things being equal, the advantage lies 
entirely with the college-trained men. ‘I‘he pastor of the self- 
supporting church receives twenty-five dollars per month and 
his house, and the mission provides free education for his 
children. The present statistics are given as follows:— 
Members, 750; Enquirers 100 ; Evangelists, 13 ; contributions 
last year (1911) one thousand four hundred dollars. | | 


“METHODIST EPISCOPAL SOUTH. 


The two churches belonging to this mission are the Moore 
Memorial, in Yunnan Road, with a membership of 400, and 
the Hongkew Church which meets in the Anglo-Chinese build- 
ing, with a membership of t50. ‘The former has been. self- 
supporting for fifteen, and the latter for ten, years. Last year 
the Yunnan Road Church raised $1,327.86, and the Hongkew 
Church $975.00 for all purposes. Besides these amounts, 
there were foreign contributions to the amount of $234.00. 
The Anglo-Chinese School with 150 pupils, and the prim- 
ary school with 40 are also carried on without charge to the © 
mission. The former has been placed in the care of a native 
cominittee of four, of whom the pastor is a member, who have 
entire management of all its affairs. A presiding elder is in 
charge of each district who holds his quarterly meetings in all 
his pastoral charges, but he does not interfere with any of the 
pastoral work except in consultation. The presiding elder in 
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Soochow is Mr. Li, who is highly esteemed. by foreigners and 
Chinese alike on. account of his gracious bearing and spiritual 
life. ‘Ihe mission is thankful to find a Chinese who is so 
worthy and so able to fill this responsible position, and they 
are looking forward to the time when each of their districts 
will be under a native presiding elder. The idea of self- 
support is rapidly spreading to the country stations of the 
mission as the following incident will show. The Nazing 
Church had been considering the question for some time, but 
had hesitated about promising to raise the entire salary of Mr. 
Tsoo, the pastor. At a meeting of the church he rose and 
urged them to make a beginning, saying, ‘‘If you can give 
ine the same support as I am now receiving from the mission, 
well; if not, give me what you can.’? This brought them 
to a decision, and they have since raised all that has been 
required. The salaries paid by the mission are on a sliding 
scale, and run from twenty-five to thirty-five dollars per month. 
But it is interesting to note that the self-supporting churches in 
Shanghai pay a much higher salary than this, namely fifty 
dollars per month. a 

As regards discipline, the experience is that the natives 
are apt to be more severe than the foreigners. They are better 
able to get hold of cases of default, and appear to be most 
ya of the Church’s good name. 


PRESBYTERIAN MISSION, NORTH. 


This Mission has three self-supporting churches. At the 
South Gate 250 members, Mission Press, 210, and the Hong- 
kew Church under Pastor Yu, 150 members. The Home 
Missionary Society of these churches has supported a native 
missionary for fifteen years at Djanghyung, near the great 
lake, and to the west of Soochow. The total native contribu- 
tions for 1911 came to $13,268.98, of which $10,915.55 was 
special for school buildings. The bulk of this amount was 
contributed by the members of one family as a memorial to 
their beloved father and pastor, Rev. Bao Tsih-dse. } 

The salaries paid the pastors are approximately $30, 
$35, and $40, per mouth. The South Gate Chapel which was 
built many years ago by the Chinese has become too small, 
and they are now busy raising funds for. a new building. 
The subscription list was headed by Pastor Li himself with 
$1,000.00. ‘The list has now reached about $8,000.00. The 
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disinterested love of Pastor Li, who had given up a lucrative 
position in order to become the pastor, has certainly stimulated 
the church members to a splendid activity. ‘The last annual 
report of the Shanghai Station gives many indications of an 
awakening of the members to their reponsibility for the evangel- 
ization of their own people. The women have sent $60.00 
to Korea to support a Bible-woman ; one lady, without remun- 
eration, is active in visiting the homes, and in Sunday-school 
work ; another woman provides a meal on Sundays for some 
poor Christians from ‘a distance, in order that they may attend 
both services. An invalid has sent out from his sick bed a 
written message which God is blessing to many souls ; two 
small country churches have combined and raised $160.00 in 
order to secure a long lease of a building for church purposes. 
In 1910 occurred the great rubber ‘‘ bubble’’ which ruined so 
many people, both foreign and native, in Shanghai. The 
boom was not without its effect at the little country station of 
Kaojao. Here the landlord of the chapel having lost heavily 
in rubber speculation ‘‘threatened to throw the Church out 
on the street,’? as he was going to sell his property. The 
members of the church immediately held a meeting and 
subscribed $600.00 towards the erection of a permanent place 
of worship, which, however, was not called for. | 

The native preachers are full members of the Presbytery 
and Synod, on equal terms with the foreign missionaries with 
whom they work in complete harmony. And the policy of 
the mission is to increasingly allow the executive offices to 
pass into the hands of the native members. Hence, at the last 
meeting, the Moderator and Clerks were all Chinese, and the 


foreign missionaries were greatly pleased to see how well they 


took the lead and conducted affairs. The churches are endeav- 
ouring to keep themselves pure by exercising wholesome 
discipline upon delinquents, and by refusing to receive gifts 
from doubtful sources. In one station where the members 
were raising money for a new building, a near neighbour came — 
and contributed $200.00, but the pastor Mr. Kyung, having 
strong suspicions that this was to pave the way to a coming 
law-suit, refused to accept the gift. : 

The Lowrie High School has this year — ies ; and 
the girls’ boarding school has over 130 pupils. From these 
two schools was received in 1911, no less a sum than $8,500.00, 
of which $3,200.00 came from the girls. 
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BAPTIST MISSION, SOUTH. 


The self-supporting church of this mission meets in the 
Old North Gate Chapel where Dr. Yates ministered for close 
upon half a century. ‘The property belongs to the mission, 
but the salary of the pastor and all expenses, including repairs, 
have been paid by the church for some five years. They have 
their own cemetery. The membership is about 160, and the 
Sunday-school 150. The church has two pastors, and foreign 
missionaries have nothing whatever to do with the manage- 
ment of its affairs. They are, however, on the most cordial 
terms with the native workers and are always welcomed at the 
quarterly meeting of the evangelists. 

‘There are a girls’ school and a Bible school for women 
on the premises, in charge of a lady missionary. The Bible 
school is of a most interesting character, and has become 
entirely self-supporting, which, we believe, is unique among 
like institutions in China. Last year the church members raised 
for general purposes, about $916.00, besides which foreigners 
contributed about $133.00. 


| ‘AMERICAN CHURCH MISSION. 
The Vestry, or Church Committee of the Church of Our 


_ Saviour, was organized by Arch. E. H. Thompson in .1899. 


Soon afterwards, the church undertook the support of its. pastor, 
Mr. Tsu Nyoh-dong. But it was not until his death in 1903, 
that the church became really self-supporting. In this year, 
Mr.. Tsu Pao-nyeu, a St. John’s trained man, became its 
pastor. At first the church doubted its ability to pay the 
salary necessary to secure an English-speaking pastor, but after 
a conference, they decided to engage him at a salary of $50.00 
per month, which was some twenty dollars more than would 
have been necessary had they engaged a man with no foreign 
education. The results have fully justified their action, for 
they have prospered under his leadership far beyond their 
highest anticipations. ‘They are now paying him a salary of 
$70.00 per month, and the church is not only self-supporting, 
but declares itself to be in the widest sense (fy ¥¥) independent. 

At the commencement of Mr. Tsu Pao-nyeu’s pastorate, 
the church took over the Hongkew school, and established the 
Choir School, the latter being an institution in which boys 
receive free tuition in return for their services as choristers. 
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Some of these boys have remarkably fine voices, and manifest 


careful and correct training. The choir consists of thirty men 
and boys, but preparatious are being made to include women 
also. There is a small pipe organ, the organist being Miss 
Mary Ding. The pastor is also the Principal of the Hongkew 
school. He has under him five assistant masters, and by his 
excellent leadership and good management, the school has 
saved on an average $1,000.00 per annum. This has been 
used in the erection of a fine Church Hall which combiues an 
auditorium and dormitory costing $7,500.00, and which is a 
memorial to the first pastor of the church, Mr. Wang, whose 
memory (as well as that of Rev. Y. K. Yen) is lovingly 
cherished by all who knew him. We must state that in the 
Hongkew school, boarders pay $92.00 per year, 85 day 
pupils $36.00. 

At present the Vestry consists of seven men and seven 
women, all of whom are voluntary workers. These, with the 
other officers, meet once a month to transact the business of 
the church, after which they dine together. As the ladies have © 
always been suore liberal in their gifts than the men, and more 
pronounced in their spiritual life, it was decided to invite them 


to join the Vestry on equal standing with the men. There is 


a Women’s Auxiliary which holds a fortnightly meeting in 
the interests of missions, and two Bible classes weekly, the 
larger being for Cantonese. At one of these Bible classes a 
collection is taken for local purposes. Last year, in addition 
to their other gifts, they raised $100.00 for foreign missions. 


A mission station is supported at Yingziangkong, a village 


some six miles distant, where there is a school building. 
There is no regular evangelist here, but the services are cared 


‘ for by supplies from the parent church. 


Some of the foreign members of the mission attend | 
regularly the Sunday services, and a cordial relationship exists 
between them and the Chinese workers ; but there is absolutely 
no foreign control. In fact, the only foreigner recognized is 
the Bishop, who by virtue of his office is the only one qualified 
to perform the rite of confirmation. The whole of the build- 
ings, iticluding the newly-erected Church Hall, are on land 
belonging to the mission. The mission also allows them the 
free use of a Chinese building situated at the corner of Broad- 
way and Boone Road, which used to bring in a regular rental 
of $100.00 per month. Nevertheless, the work is growing so 
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rapidly that they are practically crowded out. Already there 
is no place for the schoolboys at the Sunday: services, as all 
the accommodation is taken up by adults. 


SHANGHAI FREE CHRISTIAN CHURCH : NATIVE BRANCH. 
(GOSPEL MISSION). 


This church has grown out of a small street chapel work 
that was begun in the Woosung Road by the Shanghai Free 
Christian Church, 1883. On the 26th September 1886, the 
present pastor, Mr. Tseo Liang-ding, was engaged. Shortly 
afterwards an opium-smoking woodcarver was converted at 
an evening evangelistic meeting. He became a great worker 
and was blessed to the conversion of many. Among those 
brought in by him was another woodcarver, a master work- 
man. Immediately after becoming a Christian, this man 
instituted daily worship with his workmen before commencing 
work. He also put a notice outside of his shop, ‘* Closed 
on Sundays,’’ which may still be seen in Broadway. ‘‘ This 
man’s life has been a great joy. His character resembles that 
of the beloved disciple of our Lord. A more consistent Chris- 
tian it would be hard to find. He is full of zeal and good 
works.’’ The writer deems it one of the greatest privileges 
of his life in China to have become acquainted with these men, 
and to have seen the reality of the Gospel in their lives.. Up 
to the year 1898 there had been regular oversight of the 
Church by the foreign committee, but in this year, on account 
of sickness and absence, the Church was thrown largely upon 
its own resources in the carrying on of the services. This 
as to be to the Church’s advantage, for by the following 
year the congregation had doubled, and new and _ larger 
premises were engaged in Boone Road. In 1902 the foreign 
Church intimated that the expenses of the Chinese branch 
were becoming a heavy burden, and that it was about time 
the native brethren considered the question of self-support. 
The pastor immediately called a meeting and pointed out to 
the mem bers their opportunity and privilege of helping in the 
Lord’s work, with the result that $1,333.00 was promised on 
the spot, and by the end of 1903, $3,000.00 was in hand. 
This was a year of spiritual, as well as of material, blessing. 
There were several conversions, and many of the members 
showed a decided growth in grace. In this year also the 
mother of the first-mentioned woodcarver died. The report 
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of this period states that she had been converted fourteen 


_ years before, at an advanced age, having been a vegetarian 


for thirty years. She was a devout Christian from her con- 
version, and as she saw her end approaching she expressed a 
wish to be with Christ. She passed peacefully away, sur- 
rounded by her children and a few Christian friends. In 
1905 the present site in the Chaoufoong Road was purchased, 
and further subscriptions came iu. The church building was 
opened free of debt in 1908. The total cost of land and build- 
ing was $10,000.00, of which the Chinese raised $8,500.00, 
the remainder being made up of interest, and gifts from 


| foreign friends. The total income in 1911 was $750.42, the 


foreign grant-in-aid being $270.00. The pastor’s salary is 
$21.00 per month besides his quarters. The membership is 
90; inquirers 20; Sunday services average 130 ; opium cures, 
men, 200: women 2. 


THE FOREIGN CHRISTIAN MISSION. 


Previous to the year 1909, a member of the Church had 
thrown his home open for nightly evangelistic services. This 
was attended by men whose occupation kept them from all 
other services, such as ‘‘ house boys.’’ But the interest in- 
creased to such an extent that in 1909 twelve members of the 
Church met together and decided to rent larger premises. A 
roomy building was procured in the Loong Tsing Li, a block of 
buildings at the end of the Seward Road, containing a popula- 
tion of not less than ten thousand people. This place was 
used as a mission hall for some months until a difficulty arose 
in the Church at Miller Road, when some twenty-five members 
withdrew and formed themselves into a separate church, still, 
however, retaining their connection with the Mission. The 


breach was healed upon the return of their old missionary from 


- 


furlough, since which time the Church has grown in grace 
and in numbers; and it is to-day a veritable light in one of 
the most needy quarters of Shanghai. During the three 
years of its existence, the Church has added 46 new members, 
all but two of whom are living worthy Christian lives. The | 
monthly expenses, including rent but excluding the pastor’s 
salary, are $35.00. The pastor, Mr. Li Lan-tsu receives about 
$18.00 per month from a legacy left him by an old relation, 
and this he regards as his salary. This amount is sometimes 
supplemented by gifts from the members. The relation in 
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question was Mrs. Li’s grandmother who had previously cast 
off her grandchildren when they became Christians. Shortly 
afterwards, her only son, upon whom her Buddhistic hopes 
depended, died, and in her distress she was willing to listen 
to her grandchildren while they told her of the consolation 
afforded by the Gospel. She then went to live with them at 
the chapel, and it was not long before she had transferred all 
her interest and zeal to the Christian religion. She allowed 


her grandson to publicly burn all of her idols and tablets, 
including a very valuable shrine. She then paid seventy 


dollars to have the electric light installed, and one hundred 
dollars for new benches and a platform. She died in great 
peace, rejoicing in, and confessing, Christ to the last. 

The Church cannot boast of any rich members, as far as 
worldly prosperity goes, but they are certainly rich in faith and 
good works. Some of the officers of the church, especially, 
are ‘brethren beloved,’’ and many of their actions prove how 
firm a hold the Gospel has of them. As one of many instances 
which we might give, is the following. A new treasurer was 
elected last year and he found there was a deficit of ninety 
dollars, balance due to the old treasurer. But the latter, who 
is only a poor workman, would not receive it, saying, ‘* The 
money has been expended in the Lord’s work, and I cannot 
take it back again.’’ ‘The officers of the three churches be- 
longing to the Foreign Christian Mission in Shanghai, form 
the Church Council, which holds regular meetings for the 
transaction of business. A day school is conducted at Loong 
Tsing Li by one of the members, who receives $15.00 per 
month, or the amount realized by the monthly fees. ‘The 
Miller Road School has also recently been put upon a self- 
supporting basis as a provisional arrangement. 

In conclusion, we feel that some of the reports here 
furnished are very meagre aud leave much to be desired. 
Nevertheless they contain a great deal of encouragement. We 
have not mentioned anything of the anti-foreign spirit which 
prevailed in many of the churches at the outset of this self- 


‘supporting or ‘‘independent’’ movement, nor of the uncom-. 


promising attitude adopted towards it by some of the mission- 
aries, We believe both sides understand each other better than 
they did a few years ago. And we are sure also that our native 
colleagues are with us realizing that the Church of Christ in 
China can only prosper in so far as it is dominated by His Spirit. 
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The Chinese Christian Church in Thentsin 


BY CHARLES E. EWING 


in close harmony ; and there was certainly as much_ 
coéperation in the early years as later. In the first few 
months after the opening of the port in 1860, three 
Missions were established; and these were followed later 
by others. The missionaries united in evangelistic efforts, 
preaching together at fairs and having in one of the suburbs 
a union street-chapel. As the field and constituency of each 
Mission increased, in was impossible to continue so much of 
union work; but the cordial codperation of the Missions 
continued. 
So far as can be learned, the first attempt to organize 
anything that might be called a Union Church was made by 
Chinese leaders in the several Missions some twelve or fifteen 
years ago. ‘This liad the approval of the missionaries, and was 
cautiously and conservatively planned ; but the financial ability 
of the Christian community was not yet sufficient to bring it to 
fruition, and the small amount of money that was collected 
has been in hand ever since, awaiting some new movement 
that should have the approval of all the Churches. | 
The next attempt began in 1907. Mr. Chang Jung-mao, 
who had been a successful evangelist in connection with the 
London Mission, especially at the hospital, had later accepted 
a position as chaplain at the Industrial Prison. He retained 
his eager interest in the life of the Churches of Tientsin, aud 
was ardently hoping for the working out of some plan that 
should make possible the beginning of a purely Chinese Church 
which should unite the Christians of all the Mission Churches ; 
and when he died, he left this as his parting message, to be 
passed on to his fellow-Christians in Tientsin. ,This led toa 
weekly meeting for prayer, in which some of the leaders took 
part, to a tentative organization, and to the collection of funds 
to secure a suitable building. In this movement there were 
engaged, besides the leaders mentioned, several men who had 
been formerly in Mission employ, but latterly somewhat out of 
favor. ‘This and other reasons resulted in the missionary body 
as a whole withholding any very cordial welcome to the pro- 
posed organization ; and this attitude was further’emphasized 
as it appeared that the movers intended to draw funds from the 


HE Missions working in Tientsin have, from the first, been 
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constituency of the existing Churches, some of which were 
struggling toward self-support. In spite of this, however, and 
of the consequently divided support of the Chinese, a consider- 
able suin of money was raised and a temporary chapel fitted 
up; but success was not assured. Meetings continued with 
varying interest, until it was possible to merge this movement 
with a later one which has proved successful. _ 

The success of the present Chinese Church has been 
dependent in large part on the preparatory work preceding it. 
The previous efforts, looking to a union organization, in spite 
of their lack of success, had been making the Christians of 
Tientsin familiar with the idea, so that most of the leaders 
were ready for any new movement that should be sane and 
promising enough to win also the approval of the missionaries 
with whom they were associated. 

Another element that entered into the situation was the 
efficient work of the Y.M.C. A. This organization had under- 
taken to get into tonch with a class of men who could seldom 
be reached by the more direct evangelisin of the other Missions : 
the result was that a considerable number of men from scholar- 
ly and official circles had become interested, first in Bible 
study and then in personal Christianity, and that as time went 
on some of these became genuine Christians and were ready for 
Church membership. They were recommended by the Y. M. 
C. A. secretaries, who knew them, to the missionaries in charge 
of Church work, and thus were received into Church member- 
: ship, not in any one Church, but in the various Mission 

Churches of the city. But as they had become Christians 
through no denominational agency, so they proved to have no 
denominational loyalty, nor indeed much apparent loyalty to 
the particular Churches of which they were members, though 
there was no question as to their loyalty to Christ and their 
faithfulness as Christians. It was evident that men of this 
type were ready for an undenominational Church, without 
special affiliation with any particular Mission. 

In the autumn of 1909, a proposition was made by the 
missionaries of the American Board to their own Church mem- 
bers, to the effect that, if they would assume control of Church 
affairs, they should be left free to do so, and that the Mission 
would give, besides the use of the city chapel, some financial 
assistance until such time as the Church should be able to 
assume all necessary expenses. The leading members of the 
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Church felt that this was more than they could venture to 
undertake ; but the proposition did not fail to win their atten- 
tion and appreciation. It also proved attractive to members of 
other Churches, who began asking if they might not be in- 
cluded in the offer of the Mission. ‘This led to consultations 
among those interested, looking toward the organization of an 


independent Chinese Church. It became evident, during the 


summer of 1910, that, whatever the resnIt might be, it would 
be impossible to limit it to the independence of one Mission 
Church, as many other Christians were eager to be admitted to 
the privileges and duties involved. When this situation was 


definitely presented to the members of the American Board 


Church, both they and the Mission fell in with this larger plan. 
To assure the success of the plan, it was necessary that 


some leader be found, one who should have the full confidence 


of the Chinese and also the approval aud confidence of the 
missionaries of all Missions. There was one such man, already 
well known as a leader in the new education and also as the 
most prominent convert to Christianity, Mr. Chang Po-ling. 
Other duties made it impossible for him to consider taking on 
extra burdens, until the close of the school seinester. Then 
he consented to take the lead, and with an enthusiasm that 
promised success. His leadership won for the new organization 
the favor that was essential, from both Chinese and foreigners. 
Frequent conferences followed between those members of the 
several Mission Churches who were interested, and after much 
prayer and discussion, 4 Constitution was adopted and officers 
were elected. It is interesting to note that the name finally 
decided on is, the Chinese Christian Church (4 St ®). 

The Constitution makes it clear that the organization is 
one composed of Christians who do not give wp their allegiance 
to the Churches of which they are already members, but 
associate themselves for the purpose of presenting the Gospel 
message to many who are otherwise unreached. While this 
bears the name of a Church, it begins rather as an ecclesiastical 
society, or parish, but with the intention of carrying on all the 
usual functions of a Church and receiving converts into mem- 
bership with the rite of baptism. For this purpose, a pastor 
was secured at the very start ; and for administrative purposes 
there is a full complement of officers, with other managers 
sufficient to make up a Board to the number of fourteen. Mr. 
Chang is President; Mr. Hsii, formerly a Presbyterian pastor 
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i Peking, is Vice-President ; ; and others represent various 
Missions and denominations. ‘The first pastor is Rev. Liu 
Kuang-ch‘ing, a member of the M. E. Conference, who is 
permitted by the Bishop to take up this important work. ‘I'he 
American Board has loaned its city chapel for three years, 
until the new Church can prove itself. After extensive repairs, 
the chapel was opened to the public on November 20th, 1910, 

A year later (according to the Chinese calendar’, on 
December roth, 1911, was held the first anniversary meeting. 
Success had begun from the first, and has continued. Sunday 
services, prayer meetings, public lectures, daily evening evangel- 
istic preaching, Bible study classes, a day school for girls, and 
a shop for the sale of Christian literature are some of the 
methods of the year’s work. As intended, men of literary and 
official classes have been especially attracted ; but every effort 
has been made also to win and hold those from humbler sta- 
tions. Starting with no ‘roll of Church members, there was, 
after one year, a list of 84 probationers, 35 communicants 
received on confession, 4 by letter from Churches outside of 
Tientsin, and 10 baptized children. 

Since the anniversary, the annual business meeting has 
beet held for the election of officers and the formulating of 
: plans for the coming year. To this meeting, all members of 
‘Tientsin Churches were invited, with full privileges of discus- 
sion and voting, thus showing more clearly than ever the 
intention of the leaders that this new Churcl: is to be in reality 
an agent of all the Churches of the entire Christian com- 
| munity. In spite of the uncertainty of surrounding conditions, 
the new year starts out with renewed consecration and high 


hope 


_ Instances of Home Mission Enterprise 
| ‘THE SHANTUNG MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


HIS society was organized, and is conducted, by the 

Presbyterian Synod in Shantung, which Sy nal has a 
membership of 12,000 Christians. “May 1908, the 

Chinese leaders of this Synod decided to organize a 
‘Missionary Society ; and this Society, in time, opened a mission 
in the Chihli Province, northwest of Paotingfu, in an un- 
occupied region. During the past four years this Society 


has had two workers entirely supported by themselves.. They 
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give about $300 a year. The project was organized, and has 
been managed entirely independently of the missionaries ; and 
the enthusiasm in the work is growing intensively and exten- 
sively. They have leased a large place in the town, which 
is their mission center. The work has brought great en- 
couragement to the missionaries, for besides the good done 
in direct evangelistic work, it has brought, and will continue 
to bring, a large reflex blessing to the work of which it is an 


off-shoot. 
THE HOME MISSION BOARDS OF THE TWO KWANGS. 


Organized about sixteen years ago, the Home Mission 
Board of the ‘'wo Kwangs (the provinces of Kwangtung and 
Kwangsi) has forged ahead and done an increasingly effective 
work. It consists, at present, of nineteen Chinese pastors and 
laymen, and six foreign missionaries, who are elected from 
year to year by the representatives of the churches in the Two 
Kwangs Association, which churches now number thirty-three. 
Most of these churches are still supported in part by the South 
China Mission of the American Sonthern Baptist Convention, 
but some of them are wholly self-supporting. The Association, 
by the way, is entirely self-acting ; all its officers are Chinese ; 
the foreigners on its boards and committees ranking just as the 
Chinese. The Chairman of the Home Mission Board and its 
Traveling Secretary and General Evangelist are Chinese ; the 
Treasurer is a foreigner. The Traveling Secretary is an 
ordained man, and a man of rare judgement and consecration 
to the work. He has occupied this position for fifteen years, 
being in charge, at first, of the one out-station he a by the 
Board. 
Last year an interesting and successful experiment was 
made. The Mission paid to this native Board an amount equal 
to what it raised the year before, and turned over to it the 
entire work of a missionary who was leaving for his furlough, 
consisting of a church and its eight out-stations, so that it now 
has charge of thirteen out-stations, and employs a ‘Traveling 
Secretary, a General Evangelist, and nine other native preach- 
ers. Sixty-five baptisms were reported last year. Its receipts 
last year, including the amount paid by the _—_, were 
$2,919.00 local currency. 

The annual report of the Mission for I91I, written by 


Rev. W.-H. Tipton, says :— 
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‘© We are convinced that more good has been done with 
the amount of money spent by this Board than if the same 
amount had been expended and superintended by our mission. 
The reasons are apparent. The Chinese know the language, 
the people, the customs, the failings and weaknesses, the 
sinfulness and need of their own people as no foreigner can 
ever know. And the fact that this charge has been entrusted 
to them is bringing out:the best that is in them. It transfers 
them from the position of employees to that of employers. We 
have made no obligations to continue this arrangement unless 
the work is carried on in a way to convince us that it is wisé 
to make such an investment from year to year.’’ 


CHINESE CHRISTIAN UNION.* 


ey Society was organized in Shanghai in the year 1go2, 
_ by an influential group of Chinese. ‘The names of the founders 
are: Z. F. How, the Manager of the Commercial Press; S. 
K. Tsao, ‘I'reasurer of the Y. M. C. A.; Wang Hang-t‘ ong, 
the author of a large number of educational books; P. Y. 
Kong, formerly a Secretary of the Y. M.C. A.; K. W. Chang; 
H. L. Zia, Editorial Secretary of the Y. M. Cc. A.; U Ting- 
seng ; ; C. J. Soong ; and V. Z. Kao. 

_ The purpose of this organization is to emphasize and 


encourage the independence of the Chinese Christians in the 


Protestant churches throughout China, in order that they may 
learn how to support their own churches, and become firmly- 
established Churches. At first, many of the foreign missionaries 
questioned the wisdom of this movement, since they feared that 
the society might establish a church that would not be to the 
best interests of Christianity, and might weaken the churches 
by taking away their members. On the contrary, this move- 
ment enlisted a large number of earnest Christians who did 
their utmost to advance the cause of independence in a peaceful 
way. Later on, these missionaries understood the situation 
better, and so came to appreciate more the purpose of the 
- Chinese Christian Union ; and we wish here to state that we 
are very grateful to the: missionaries and all the friends who 
have so kindly helped us. ! 

In the spring of 1903 the Union started a quarterly maga- 
zine, «The Chinese Christian ;’’ the purpose of this paper is 


| *This article was contributed by a member of the Chinese Christian 
Union, but edited at their request. 
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to emphasize the importance of building up self-supporting 
churches ; and it has done a great deal to help many Chinese 
pastors to understand the purpose of the Union. In this paper 
‘have been published, from time to time, a great many letters 
congratulating the Union and expressing cuit eat of their 
work. | 

In the spring of 1905 the Union sent its first Inissionary 
pastor, Mr. Chii Song-san, to Yeeshing, in the western part of 
Kiangsu province. .In this place there had never been any 
inissionary. Through the work of Pastor Chii many were 
converted. Some time afterwards the American Methodist 
Mission opened a main station at Changchow. We then 
handed over our work to the Methodists ; because our especial 
policy was to open new places. 

In the spring of 1906 we sent another native Levtdilichint, 
a mandarin-speaking man and a member of the C. I. M.—by 
name, Mr. Han Chong-chung—to open a station at Yingshan- 
hsien, in the Yingchowfu district. Mr. Han stayed there five — 
years, during which time a chapel was opened and a day school 
started. In the third year the Union bought land, and a house 
with more than teu rooms for the use of our work. We. 
depended very much on Mr. Han, but unexpectedly, about two 
years ago the Seventh Day Adventist Church opened a mission 
there, and Mr. Han, with most of our baptized members, 
joined that church. We were exceedingly sorry for that_ 
change, which put our work in a very difficult position. 
When Mr. Han gave up his work, we at once sent another 
Chinese elder, Mr. Wong Wai-yan, of Shantung, to take his 
place. We are glad to report that through his faithful work 
we have regained much of our lost ground, aud many of our 
old members have returned to us. ‘he work has been blessed 
more even than it used to be. We gratefully state that we 
now Own our own property, over ten mow of land; this we 
consider to be an excellent foundation for self-support. 

At Hsiaofonghsien there used to be a Baptist work, but 
through some difficulties the chapel had to be closed. We, 
then, through the influence of a Chinese evangelist, Mr. Yii 
Lan-ying, undertook to continue this work. We hope in the 
future to reap much blessing on it. 

In its most prosperous year the Chinese Christian Union 
had more than 1,800 members, and thirty branches in different 
parts of China, Hongkong, Japan, and San Francisco. At 
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present we are not quite so prosperous; we are still, however, 
very enthusiastic for the work we have undertaken to do. 
The yearly budget is more than $600, which is contributed by 
the officers and members. Most of the officers live in Shang- 
hai, and are connected with the Commercial Press there. 


Some’ Sagiiestions ¢ on Bible Teaching in Schools 
BY MRS. FLORENCE B. LOVELL. 


ies the transforming of the characters of our pupils is 


the great aim of all our school work, it is in the teach- 

ing of the Bible that we feel ourselves most directly 

laying a moulding hand upon their lives. Many of us, 

probably, have had more experience in teaching the Bible 

than any other subject, and probably all of us, whether 

experienced or not, are eager to use the best possible methods 
_ in order that we may achieve the greatest possible results. 

There are three principles which we should bear in mind 

in laying out a course of/Bible study for our schools. It 

should be connected, it should be  Gremet, and it should be 

attractive. 

Those of us who have the International Seater-cchel 
Lessons to thank for our introduction to the study of the Bible, 
will remember that, whatever its other merits, that system 
could not lay clainr to being connected. For one half of the 
year we study perhaps the Book of Acts: when we are a little 
more than half way through the book we suddenly bethink 
ourselves that a year ago we left the Jews in captivity, so for 
three months we proceed to study their Restoration : then for 
thirteen lessons we skip about in the books of Job, Ecclesiastes, 
and Proverbs ; a due interval having thus elapsed, we go back 
to the Book of Acts and finish it. This was an actual course 
about twenty years ago. The pedagogical defects of this plan 
are too patent to need expression. Just when one is becoming 
| oriented and interested in one historical period, one is whisked 
~ to another. The International System has been vastly im- 
proved, and is still being improved at the present time. 
Whatever may be the system best for Sunday-school use, 
there is no donbt that the regular Bible instruction of the 
curriculum—and that is the subject under discussion—should 
be well counected. Most of us, no doubt, pursue only one line 
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of study or at most two, in a year. The next question is 
that of grading. Is the course which my class of boys or 
girls is studying this year the one best adapted to their stage 
of development? If. it is not, then I am falling short of 
giving them the greatest possible benefit from their study. 
Let us consider briefly what kind of teaching material should 
be used with the various ages of childhood. In this I have 
nothing original to contribute, but shall merely state what 
seems to be the consensus of opinion among educators. 

It is of little use for us to start with the idea of cramming 
the child’s mind with as great a knowledge of the Bible as is 
possible in a given number of years, and to that end laying 
_ out a course which shall cover most of the Bible, and beginning 
it at the tender age of six or seven. And why is this so use- 
less? Because at each stage of its development the child’s 
mind is ripe to receive certain kinds of impressions and not 
others. We should therefore select our material with reference 
to the apperceptive stage of the scholar. The need of the 
scholar should decide between different lines of instruction. 

What kind of material can the little child’s mind grasp 
most readily? The story, undoubtedly. The child of from 
five to seven or eight years old is very susceptible to certain — 
truths when they are presented concretely, but it is not able 
to deal with abstractions or generalizations. A catechism or 
any kind of abstract moral teaching is of little benefit at 
this age, compared with the presenting of Bible stories selected 
from such books as Genesis, Exodus, I Samuel, and the 
Gospels. The child should first be led to ‘‘ think of God as 
Father, loving and caring for all his creatures, and of Jesus — 
as teaching us God’s way for his children.’’* A year of that 
kind of stories could be given with little children. Following 
this should come more stories with the aim of establishing 
right relations between the pupil and God, the pupil and his 
associates, and the pupil and nature.{ The material need not 
be entirely different from that in the preceding course ; many — 
of the same stories may be told from a different point of view. 
Moreover, some very helpful stories, not found in the Bible, can 
be told with great profit, illustrating God’s dealings in Nature, 
with the winds, rain, snow, etc., and with animals. Helpful 
stories of home life also can be found which are easily adapted 


* Religious Education, Vol. IV, No. 3, p. 282. | 
Cf. Ibid, p. 283. 
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to the Chinese. The main thing is to have one aim, not 
several, in each story or group of stories. Make sure that the 
children grasp that one idea through repeated representations 
of it in concrete form. At this age a child’s knowledge and 
his mode of thinking is fragmentary, and while we should try 
to help him to connected thinking, it is of little use to give 
the average child under nine historical instruction. ‘The work 
should be arranged not historically, but topically. 

This kind of teaching is hard; much more hard than 
dating a book into the child’s hand and telling him to commit 
to memory a number of sentences, and then explaining the 
meaning as we can. There are excellent helps in English, 
however, for any teacher who is willing to make the effort, so 
one need not make one’s own course. One is the Beginners’ 
Course recently issued by the International Lesson Committee 
for two years, with manuals for the teacher, from the West- 
minster Press, Philadelphia. Also Geo. W. Pease’s ‘‘ Outline 
of a Sunday-school Curriculuin,’’? and two books of Sunday- 


school Lessons for young children by Florence U. Palmar. In — 


using this method of teaching there may be a temptation to 
feel that we are accomplishing little, because we cannot count 
the pages gone over by the child, and especially because the 

child does not prepare any lesson. Whatever. work he does 
upon the lesson is after it has been taught, not before. If in- 
telligently used, this method is sure to leave results upon the 
‘child’s mind and character, even though it may not make a 
great show in our curriculum. 

The child of eight or nine, though not interested in history 
as such, can still be given the narrative of the life of Jesus, 
presenting Him in His humanity rather than in His divinity. * 
That aspect should be given later. By the time he is ten 
years old, therefore, he has his mind filled with Bible stories 


of both the Old and New Testaments, and with the funda- — 


mental truths which are so wonderfully suggested, rather than 
stated, in those stories. 

From now on, the Bible work should change from the 
topical to the biographical, in accordance with the pupil’s 
change of interest. From ten to fifteen years old the boy or 
girl has a ‘‘strong interest in personality, not so much from 
the standpoint of character as from that of accomplishment.’’ f 


 *Cf, Pease’s ‘‘ Outline of a Sunday-school Curriculum,”’ Pp. 90. 
_ Pease’s “ Outline of a Curriculum,”’ 152, 
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We should appeal ‘‘to the love of the heroic, the exciting, 
the adventuresome.” * It is obviously best from a pedagogical 
standpoint, then, to use the historical narrative in teaching 
pupils of this age, laying special stress on the persons and 
their achievements. Nor should the practical applications to 
everyday living be neglected at this period. The aim in these 
years should be ‘‘to lead the pupil to an individual recogni- 


tion of God’s control of his own life, issuing in a personal 


religious experience.’’ {| It is essential that we find an outlet 
for the spiritual activity of the pupils. But this is another 
subject, and a large one. This is the period for a more con- 
nected story of the Hebrew people ; for a deeper study of the 
life of Jesus; for the story of the apostles and early heroes of 
the Christian Church ; and also, with great profit, a study of 
the later heroes of the Church, and the citing: story of 
Christian Missions. 

Two boys who recently gave themselves to Christ were 


won by no other agency than by their study of His life. During 


the course the teacher had never urged them to take the 
important step: he had simply insisted on careful work, using | 
only a Bible and note book, and that matchless story convinced 
them. 

At this age, and indeed at every age, in teaching a lesson, 
the wording of the generalization should first come from the 
pupil: it should be drawn out by the teacher, not given by 
him. And let us be careful. not to develop artificially the 
habit of generalization. Above all things beware of moraliz- 
ing. What this lesson teaches us used to stare me in the face 
when I opened my little lesson quarterly. Let us get rid of 
that kind of quarterly. Before we teach a course may we 
consider carefully whether we cannot do without a quarterly, 
requiring only the careful study of given Bible passages on the 
part of the pupil and the use of note books in class. I think 


that the difference in difficulty between the Mandarin Bible 


and two different Chinese lesson helps I have examined was 
not sufficient to counter-balance the disadvantage which results 
froin putting lesson helps in the hands of the pupils, which 
is this: the habit is fostered of being afraid to dig anything 
out of the Bible for ourselves: we feel sure that we won’t 
understand it without a help. The printed helps thus become 


* Pease’s ‘‘ Outline of a Sunday-school Curriculum,”’ p. 152. 
TT Education, Vol, 1V, No. 3, p. 284. 3 
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a hindrance instead. I do not mean that the pupil should be 
-debarred from outside light on the Bible: by no means. But 
let us put books of reference within his reach and urge him, 
with discrimination, to use them, after first putting his best 
effort upon the Bible itself. Dr. W. W. White lays great stress 
on this principle. The teacher in assigning a new lesson 
should give hints for study, going over the lesson, and teach- 
ing the pupils how to study it, but not giving the pupil out- 
_ right what he should get from his own study, a process which 
defeats our aim—individual, thoughtful work. ‘his preparatory 
. going over of the lesson is properly the teacher's work, but 
if the teacher cannot do it, the lesson-helps which, so far as 
I know, are the best substitute in Chinese for the teacher, are 
the Blakeslee or Bible Study Union Lessons. They can be had 
for both Old and New Testament study. 
- From fifteen or sixteen years on, the pupils can make a 
more deeply historical study of the Bible, and a _ study of 
its application to daily life. 
: Of ten or twelve courses of study at ennai used by care- 
fully-organized Bible schools in America, which I have ex- 
amined, no two of them are exactly alike, but you will find 
them all in general agreement and along the lines which I 
_ have outlined. If, however, anyone of us is bound down toa 
course of study which he is not at liberty to change, may I 
suggest that he take the course assigned, but bend it as far as 
possible to meet the need of the pupil. If you must teach the 
catechism to a girl of seven, or any other course which is 
beyond her, use it faithfully, but do not depend upon that to 
make the impression upon the child’s mind. She may be able 
glibly to recite any number of moral precepts, but if you want 
one of them to get hold of her and grip her life, tell a story 
which illustrates it. It a child of twelve is set to study Old 
Testament history then give it with emphasis, not on the 
history but on the persons. In other words, make the best 
you can out of the curriculum you have. 
S. Just here I would like to mention a rapidly-growing or- 
ganization in America called the Religious Education Associa- 
tion. Many of the religious leaders in the United States are 
interested in it, its aim being twofold, to make all education 
more religious, and religion more educative. It has an 
annual convention with illuminating addresses, and issues a bi- 
monthly magazine, discussing such themes as Educational 
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Principles in the Sunday-school, Religion in the Home, Bible 
Teaching in the Schools, etc. Membership in the Association © 
includes subscription to the magazine aud costs $3.00 gold per 


I have dwelt a long time upon the points of connection | 
and gradation. The principle of making the lessons attractive 


needs little or no comment from me. If our lessons are 


well connected and graded we have gone a long way toward 
making them attractive. There is one great desideratum in 
making any lesson attractive, and that is that the teacher 
himself should be thoroughly interested : so interested that he | 
takes sufficient time to prepare each lesson, not only. being 
sure that he thoroughly understands every point in it; but care- 
fully writing an outline and familiarizing himself with it, 
having one single aim in each lesson, and seeing that he 
accomplishes that aim before the lesson hour closes. 

Our questions should be carefully thought out, and an- 
swered by ‘ourselves. Our illustrations should illustrate one 
thing, and after they are given should drop out of sight. Let | 
us draw our own lessons as far as possible and not go to some 
one else to find our moral. Let us use all the critical and 
explanatory commentaries we can in our preparation, but not 
homiletical commentaries unless we have to. As some one has 
said, they are crutches for lame teachers. | oop ee 

Of one thing we may be sure; the benefit which the 
pupils get out of our teaching will be in direct proportion to 
the prayers, the interest, the study, and the effort which we 
put into it. 7 | 


What the Chinese are Thinking* 


HE Republic is established in China and though I am 
laying down the office of Provisional President this 
does not mean that 1 am going to cease to work for 

the cause. After laying down my office, still greater 

affairs demand my attention. China has been under the 
domination of the Manchus for 270 years. During that time 
many attempts have been made to regain independence. 
Fifty years ago the Taiping Rebellion was such an attempt, 


* Speech of Dr. Sun Yat-sen at the farewell — given in his honour 
by the Revolutionary Association, Shanghai, April 18th, 1912. _ 
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but this was merely a revolution of the race (Chinese against 
Manchus). Had the Revolution been successful the country 
would still have been under an autocratic government. This 
would not count success. | 

Some years ago a few of us met in Japan and founded 
the Revolutionary Society ([a] 4 @). We decided on three great 


principles. (1) The (Chinese) people to be supreme as a race, 


\1.e, not to be under the dominion of an alien race.) (2) The 
people supreme in government. (3) The people supreme in 
wealth production. Now the Manchus have abdicated we 
have succeeded in establishing the first two of these principles, 
and it now remains for us to accomplish the revolution of 


society. This subject is being much discussed in the world 


to-day, but many people in China are ignorant of what is 
involved in such a question. They suppose that the aim of 
the regeneration of China is only that this may become a great 
and powerful country on an equality with the great Powers of 
the West, but such is not the end of our effort. To-day there 
are no wealthier countries than Britain and America ; there 
is no more enlightened country than France. Britain is a 
constitutional monarchy; France and America are perfect 


Republics, but the gap betwixt the poor and the wealthy in. 


these countries is too great. And so it comes to pass that 
thoughts of revolution still rankle in the minds of many. 
For, if this revolution of society be not effected, the many 
cannot enjoy complete joy and happiness. Such felicity is 
only for the few capitalists. The mass of labourers continues 
to suffer bitterness and cannot be at rest. Now the revolution 
of the race and the revolution of government are easy, but the 


revolution of society is difficult. This is because it is only a — 


people of high attainments that can work out a revolution of 
society. Some will say, ‘‘We have succeeded so far in our 
revolution, whv not be content and wait. Why seek to 


accomplish what Britain and America, with all their wealth 


and knowledge, have not yet undertaken ?’? This would be 
a mistaken policy. For, in Britain and America, civilization 
is advanced and industry flourishes. It is therefore difficult 


to accomplish a revolution of society. hina we have not . 


yet reached this stage, so such a revolu seasy for us. In 
Britain and America capitalists with their vested interests are 
intrenched and it is therefore difficult to dislodge them. In 
China, capitalists and vested interests have not yet appeared ; 
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hence the revolution of society is easy. I may be asked, ‘* To 
accomplish such a revolution as you foreshadow will military 
force be necessary ?’’ I reply, ‘‘In Britain and America it 
will be necessary to use military force, but not in China. The 
coal strike in Britain is a proof of what I say. Yet the coal 
strike cannot be called a revolution. It is merely that the | 
people desire to get possession of the sources of wealth and can 
only do so by violent means. . Although the revolution of 
society is difficult to accomplish to-day, the time is surely com- 
ing when it will be an accomplished fact, but by what desperate 
means it shall be accomplished and through what dangers the 
state shall pass it is difficult to prognosticate. It we do not, 
in the beginning of our Republic, take thought for the future — 
by-and-by when capitalism is developed, its oppression may be 
worse than the despotism which we have just thrown off, and 
we may again have to pass through a period of bloodshed. 
Will not that be deplorable ? 

There is one point to which we ought to give the great- 
est attention. When the new Government is established it. 
will be necessary that all land deeds shall be changed. This 
is a necessary corollary of the revolution. If we desire to for- — 
ward the revolution of society then when the change is made a 
slight alteration shonld be introduced into the form of the 
deed in order that the greatest results may be achieved. 
Formerly, people owning land paid taxes according to the area, 
making a distinction only between the best, medium, and 
common land. In the future, taxes onght to be levied accord- | 
ing to the value, not the area, of the land: For land varies 
much more than in the ratio of these three degrees. I don’t 
know by how much the land in Nanking differs in valne from 
land on the Bund in Shanghai, but if you rate it according to 
this old method of three degrees you cannot assess it justly. 
It would be better to tax it according to its value, the poor 
land paying a low tax and valuable land a high tax. The 
valuable land is mostly in the busy marts and ts in the posses- 
sion of wealthy men : to tax them heavily would be no oppres- 
sion. ‘The poor land is mostly the possession of poor people 
in far back districts: nothing but the lightest taxes should be 
levied on them. For instance,'a piece of land on the Bund — 
pays taxes at the rate of a few dollars to the acre and a piece 
of land of equal area in the country pays an equal tax. This 
is far from being just.. If the tax were levied on the value of — 
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the land then this injustice would be done away with. If ‘you 


compare the value of land in Shanghai to-day with what it— 


was one hundred years ago it has increased ten thousandfold. 
Now, industry in China is about to be developed. Commerce 
will advance, and in fifty years’ time we shall see many 
Shanghais in China. Let us take time by the forelock and 
make sure that the unearned increment of wealth shall belong 
to the people and not to private copitalesta who happen to 
be the owners of the soil. 


3n Memoriam.—Rt. Rev. G. E. Moule. 


N ‘‘In Memoriam’’ of Bishop Moule, by one who, though 
well on into her second decade of missionary work in 
LA China, and having-the privilege of intimate friendship with 
the family for years, had not yet seen the light when the 
‘subject of it had already established himself in the hearts of the 
Chinese as the friend he continued tuo be to them for over fifty- 
three years, seemed almost an impertinence, so, on being asked to 
contribute such to the RECORDER I wrote at once to the late Bish- 
op’s oldest and dearest missionary friends in Hangchow asking 
for a few personal reminiscences, which readers will appreciate. 
‘The answers speak for themselves. | 


March 28th, rgr2. 
My DEAR Miss JoyntT, 


I gladly respond to your request to help you weave a chaplet 
to the memory of our old friend, Bishop Moule, with whom we 
have been associated in missionary life for nearly forty years. I 
met him the day of my arrival in Hangchow and it has been my 
privilege to know him intimately all these years. In the early 
days when our numbers were few, we were much more dependent 
on each other than wow; so our joys and sorrows, whether 
personal or connected with our work, were of common interest, 
and he was the one ever ready to lend a helping hand. Notes of 
sympathy received at such times, I treasure most highly, and 
grieve that I can have nothing more from his pen. Some of my 
- sweetest memories of life in Hangchow are the evenings spent in 
his hospitable home, when, after the evening meal, the time was 


given to music, of which he was very fond, and conversation, in - 


which he excelled. As a gracious host I have never known his 
superior, always accompanying his guests to the gate of his Chinese 
home and saying the nicest things on their departure. In later 
years, I had the privilege of visiting him in his temporary home 
in England (Dorchester) and I have to thank him for giving me 
this rare insight into the home life of English people. The walks 
and the drives to places of interest in the vicinity were made 
_ doubly pleasant by his company. My impressions of that visit to 
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England are greatly enhanced by its association with Bishop Moule 


and his family. Just here I may say that my first impressions of 
a real English Christian gentleman were gained from acquaintance 
with him in my American home, never, previously, having met 
any English people. In him the deepest piety was combined with 
ripe scholarship, refinement, courtesy, and the kindliest spirit, as 
manifested in his beautiful home life and intercourse with friends. 
His high sense of right and duty made him almost exacting in his 
missionary work, especially after he became Bishop and felt the 
responsibility of his office in requiring others to come to the 
standard of what he thought proper in those holding positions in 
the Church. He was devoted to his Church, but this did not 
prevent his recognizing as a brother anyone who bore the name 
of Christ. | 

We feel a pang of regret that he was not allowed to realize 
the desire of his heart in being laid to rest beside his dear wife 
and daughter, in the midst of the Chinese Christians whom he 
loved so well. For ourselves we mourn that we shall not see 
again in our midst the stately form crowned with the silver hair, 
nor hear again his voice in prayer and exhortation. 


‘*So He giveth His Beloved sleep ”’ 
Your friend, 
Stuart. 


And the following from Dr. STUART: 
My DEAR Miss Joynr, 


I should like to say a word about my dear friend, the good 
Bishop, with whom I was associated forty-four years. He was the 
first missionary to take up permanent residence in Hangchow, and 
probably the first missionary to reside permanently in any interior 
city in China, and he lived here forty-seven years in the same 
house. He was the senior in residence, in age, in experience, and 
his juniors all looked up to him for advice and help in all the 
problems which beset the new missionary. He was always ready 
to give wise counsel and needful assistance in the study of the 
spoken and written language, in learning the social customs, the 
intricate etiquette, and the imperial laws and regulations of the 
country. My memory recalls many occasions on which he rendered © 
invaluable help in the management of affairs, both public and 
private ; and in all public affairs, affecting all the Missions, he 
naturally, by reason of experience and ability, took the lead, and 
the rest of us were glad to follow his guidance. In all our united | 
efforts in missionary work, he was also, naturally, as well as by 
unanimous choice, our guide and leader. His broad charity 
embraced all believers in Christian love; and he was an earnest | 
advocate of putting our Christian unity above denominational 
differences. One of his early propositions was, ‘‘ Let us call our 
Churches by the local names of the places where they are situated, 
rather than by our respective denominational. names.’’ His idea 
was to emphasize the fact that we were united as Christians, and 
to avoid the thought that we were divided into denominations. A 
remarkable degree of unity, harmony, and brotherly love does 
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prevail both among the missionaries and the native Christians of 
this city (Hangchow), and this generally and truly is attributed 
to the influence of word and example of the good Bishop amongst 
us. In times of trouble and danger his courage and wisdom were 
a tower of strength to those about him. In times of sorrow and 
bereavement his sympathetic words brought comfort to many a 
grieving heart. In the forty-four years of our association and 


mutual friendship, memory delights to recall many occasions of — 


his kindly aid, affectionate attention, and sympathetic feeling, and 
the heart grieves because we shall see his face no more. 3 


Yours, etc. 


In 1907, at our Hangchow Missionary Association, Bishop 
Moule read a paper, by request of his friends, which he entitled 
‘A Retrospect of Sixty Years.’’ ‘The out-standing features of his 
work in China are there recorded ; but only those who worked in 
the city, where most of his missionary, and all of his Episcopal, 
career was passed, know how much of the incessant toil and 
cheerful self-sacrifice (for we always playfully said our beloved 
Bishop was never so happy as when called on to ‘‘suffer’’ for 
somebody) he modestly refrained from recording in that ‘‘ Retros- 
pect.’’ ‘‘I have never thought myself worthy of the high calling 
of a missionary,’’ he says in the opening sentence, though, by 
up-bringing and University training he might well be excused a 
feeling of ‘‘ fitness,” which many of us would fain possess. 


Taking his degree at Cambridge in 1850, he trained by his — 


father’s side in educational and ministerial work for seven years 
before he was free to set sail for the country, which, as he used to 
say, attracted him by its very, as he thought, (‘‘ wrongly’’) ‘‘ lack 
of romance.’’ The ‘‘ Retrospect’’ touches but lightly on the 
details of ‘all the hardships of the first years, suffered all the more 
intensely by reason of his sensitive disposition, as well as that of 
seeing his beloved wife likewise exposed ; the harrowed feelings 
over the suffering, at the hands of the T‘aiping Rebels, of those 
he had already grown to love; and the self-abnegation, which led 
his oldest ordained Pastor (Wong of Ningpo, father of a present 
leading Government Official) to say, when delivering congratula- 
tory addresses to his ‘‘ beloved Bishop and Mrs. Moule’’ on their 
eightieth birthday (both within a month of each other): ‘‘ He wore 
the poorest clothes, ate the coarsest food, and lived in the most 
insignificant-looking house.’’ Yes, but how beautiful he made 


that ‘‘ insignificant-looking house,’’ with its well-stocked, old- 


fashioned garden, which invariably sent the visitor away with 
some fragrant blossom gathered by the generous flower-lover, who 
himself had planted most of that which he loved to give, and tell 
about. One felt on holy ground when being taken by the courtly 
‘gardener’? from shrub to shrub of his ‘‘ nursery,’’ and the 
sordid street outside was transformed as the memory of it was 
taken away. Surely his own memory will ever remain fragrant 
as his garden of roses in the hearts of all, native and foreign, who 
had the unspeakable privilege of knowing intimately the humble, 
courtly, ‘‘nature’s Christian gentleman,’’ Bishop Moule. 
Dorcas C. JOYNT. 
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Correspondence 


A NEW TESTMENT RENDERING. 


Zo the Editor of 


CHINESE RECORDER.” 


DEAR I sometimes wonder 
whether the translators of our 
Mandarin Bibles are quite satis- 
fied themselves with the render- 
ing of €v ovpavy or Tois ovpav- 
ois that they have given us in 
almost every passage whiere these 
phrases occur. In the Greek I 
can only find one passage when 
émi tois ovpavois occurs. It is 
that very interesting text (Ephe- 


‘gians i. 10) about gathering 


together in one all things in 
Christ, both the earthly and the 
heavenly. ‘The translators have 
something to say for themselves 
here, for the Revisers, whom 
they follow, have adopted ézi 
as their reading, with, however, 
a note that gives the alternative 
reading €v. It is quite easy to 
explain how the é7i crept into 
the text by assimilation with 
the other clause, and even 
though we retain the é7/ it is 
worthy of notice that in the one 
case it governs the Dative and 
in the other the Genitive, so 
that even here we havea right to 


expect some distinction between 
ae twoin Chinese. The parallel 


passage in Colossians i. 20 con- 
firms the reading €v. Now I am 
not so foolish as to suppose that 


the preposition «vy must invari- 


ably be rendered in one way in 
Chinese. Far from it. But I 
do claim that is not its 
fair equivalent, nor do I know a 
single passage in which it is not 
more or less misleading, yet 
such is their fondness for it that 
one might almost say it is their 
uniform rendering. There ate, 


however, two exceptions, so far 
as I have been able to discover, 
or, if we reckon passages where 
a different turn is given to the 
expression, perhaps half a dozen. 
‘The two I refer to are Matthew 
viii. 11 and II Peter iii. 13. ‘The 
former is interesting as showing 
how the addition of the word 
‘kingdom’ carried the transla- 
tors out of their inveterate pre- 
judice and led them to translate 
in what would appear to ordi- 
nary common sense the natural 
way. But possibly they may 
hold that this is really no ex- 
ception to their rule. And in 
the other passage, also, the ex- 
ception may after all be no ex- 
ception, for in neither case is 


the word F and that alone 


what the preposition governs. 
Now in regard to these Chris- 


tian terms Heaven and Hell, 


there can be little doubt that 
they are in a measure blank. 
terms that we are left to fill in 
for ourselves from our Christian 
experience. For this reason all 
the greater caution is needed in 
introducing them to Chinese 
readers, for the filling up will 
depend very largely on the 
character of the introduction we 
adopt. Start them on the wrong 


road and every step they take 


carries them farther and farther 
from the right. One of the key- © 
words of the New Testament 
that admits us to the heart of 
things and starts us right in 
our search for the truth about 
Heaven, persotiality, and all such 
deep questions, is just this little 
word ev. And the charge I have 
to bring against our present 
translation is that it not merely 
deprives the Chinese Christian 
of the use of this key, it does 
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worse, for it gives him a wrong 
key, and starts him off in an 
altogether wrong direction. We 
teach him to address himself to 
a Father oz Heaven rather than 
a Father 77 Heaven, and as the 
natural result he 
Heaven as something that sep- 
arates him from his Father 
rather than a common uniting 
element in which God and all 
those who are at one with 
Him dwell. It will thus be seen 
that the accuracy I plead for here 
is not the demand of hyper- 
criticism, but one that involves 
a very practical issue, viz., how 
the Chinese are to begin to fill 
in the blank book marked F for 
themselves I suppose the apol- 
ogist for our existing translation 
will fall back upon. the argu- 
ment of Chinese usage, and I 
admit that argument has its 
place. But that place is not here. 
It is all right to give the Chi- 
nese ear what it has long been 
accustomed to, provided we know 
that Chinese usage is not a re- 
flection of an idea quite out of 
harmony with the Christian idea 
we would convey. And in this 
case that is just what it is. The 
contrast we so often find in the 
Bible as in Eph. i. 10; Col. i. 20. 


above referred to, as also in the © 


Lord’s Prayer petition, ‘Thy will 
be done oz earth as it is done 7 
Heaven’ should warn us to be on 
our guard against careless read- 
ing of the prepositions. On a 
recent furlough I was_= sur- 
prised to find what a number of 
ministers of many denominations 
in repeating the Lord’s prayer 
with their people fell into the 
opposite mistake and gave both 
Clauses with an ‘7,’ showing 
that these men had never seen 
for themselves the beauty of the 


contrast these two little words 
Now it is to be feared — 


involve. 
that our translators—and I am 


thinks of 


not enla 
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not one to deny them the meed 
of praise and gratitude we owe 
them for their labours—it is 
greatly to be feared, I say, that 


their minds have not been suf- . 


ficiently obsessed with this sug- 
gestive contrast or they would 
never have allowed themselves 
on the mere plea of Chinese 
usage to deprive their Chinese 
friends of ee golden key to 
Heaven. I suppose the trans- 
lators ule all preachers, so I need 

e on the difficulty in 
which an imperfectly rendered 
text involves the preacher. In 


any case I have perhaps said 


enough and some may think too 
much. But it is not without its 
importance. 


Yours very sincerely, 
| W. H. GILLESPIE. 
Kirin. 
A CALL FOR AID IN CHINA’S 
BATTLE WITH OPIUM. 


To the Editor of .. 


CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 


DEAR SiR: God is doing mar- 
velous things in the overturning 
of the great Empire of China. 
The call of a new opportunity is 


to come in and lift high the 
banner of the Cross throughout 


the length and breadth of the 
nation. Even in this time of 
unrest and strife many are flock- 
ing to the chapels, willing and 
ready to hear. 
of Christian men are found 
among the leaders of the New 
Republic.~; he first President, 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen, is a Christian 
man. In 1897 when in London, 
kidnapped and in fear of his life, 
he said the only comfort he got 
was in prayer to God, and he 
said to me, that he is ‘‘ trying 
to follow the guidance of God’”’ 
in working for hiscountry. He 
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has now gone to Canton to give 
his whole time to social reform, 
and especially is he working to 
free China from opium. One of 
the first things he did as a 
citizen of the Republic, after 
giving up his position as Pres- 
ident, was to write an appeal 
for aid and cooperation in the 
great effort$to free China from 
~ the influence of this drug which 
is worse than famine or pesti- 
lence. He asks ‘‘in the name of 
Christianity,’’ that many may 
join earnestly in this task. Now 
is a special opportunity for all 
who are working for the welfare 
of China to take a part in the 
campaign. Many of the Chinese 
now see the help and power of 
Christians in this great and in- 
creasing movement against the 
opium evil. ‘Mey know that 
the Christians of Great Britain 
have been praying for China’s 
freedom. Mr. Chang Po-ling, a 
Christian leader, was prepared of 
God to head the great national 
movement. He becanie the Pres- 
ident of the Chinese Anti-opium 
Society, formed in connection 
with the International Reform 
Bureau. He said: ‘‘ This awful 
trade from a Christian nation 
has been a great and constant 
hindrance to the progress of 
the Gospel. When it is done 
away with, the scholars and 
leaders of the Chinese will re- 
member that it was the power 
of Christianity that helped ‘to 
free China, and they will want 
more of that power. | 

As some six years ago the 
missionaries of China took a 
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leading part in the beginning of 
the anti-opium movement, so 
now Chita at the commence- 
ment of a new. national life 
will look to them for help again, 
in the effort to more speedily 
stamp out this evil. President - 
Yuan Shi-kai, Dr. Sun Yat-sen, 
and other leaders do not wish 
the opium traffic to continue for 
five years longer, but would like 
to see it end in the first year of — 
the Republic. It is a great task 
to stamp out all the cultivation, 
but if the sale of opium can be 
prohibited, the farmers will not 
have the temptation to plant. 
And with the opium shops closed 
we can save the poor victims. 
As one said to me in Kwang-si, 
‘‘T cannot stop smoking if there 
is opium to buy; cannot you 
have the shops closed, then I 
cannot get the poison, and will 
have to break off.’’ Will not 
the missionaries all over China 
help in the effort, this year, to 
stop the sale and cultivation of 
opium in China? Have an Anti- 
opium Committee in every 
Church, send reports, as to con- 
ditions, to the central stations. 
Forward them on to our Bureau 
in Shanghai, and we can use 
them to stir up the officials to 
more earnest work. This is a 
great cause, to free China from 
opium, and successfully 
accomplished will mean much 


for the progress of the Gospel 


of Christ in China. Will you 
help in this time of need ? 


E. W. Tuwinc. 
Shanghai, April 17th, 1912. 
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Our Book Table 


‘The obiect of these Reviews is to give real information about 
books. Authors will help reviewers by sending with their books, 
price, original if any, or any other facts of interest. The custom 
of prefixing an English preface to Chinese books is excellent. 


One Hundred and First Annual Report 
of the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions, 
1gtt. Published by the Board, 
Boston. 


We need say little about this 
interesting Report save acknowl- 
edge its receipt and offer sincere 
congratulations to all concerned 
with the inspiring story it tells. 
We do not remember to have 
read a more encouraging account 
of ‘missionary enthusiasm at 
home, or more successful work 
abroad, and as we turn its pages 
we find abundant reason for 
the joyful note of thanksgiving 
with which the narrative opens. 


Board ’’ we are told, ‘‘ has 


closed with a surplus its record- 
breaking year. The budget 
for the actual work of the year 
reached the magnificent total of 
$1,030,604 being an increase of 
$76,000 on previous receipts. 
thank we all our God with 
hearts and hands and voices.’ ”’ 
Apparently all sorts of home 


workers helped to achieve the 


. notable results recorded: ‘‘ unto 
all belong the credit and the 
large share of joy in the out- 
come of this glorious year.’ 

This, of course, is as it should be. 
At the same time it is a great 
and satisfactory privilege to be 
able to say, as this Report says, 
that hundreds of Churches in 
the home land, ‘‘ which were 
silent before,’’ are now contrib- 
uting their quota, and all be- 
cause of the ‘‘ new spirit’’ that 
animates the Congregational 
Churches in America. The 
spirit ’’ is clearly the right 


spirit, and. we devoutly wish that 
it were universally distributed 
amongst all the Churches and 
Boards having definite interests 
in the Foreign Mission field. 
Not less is it a matter for rejoic- 
ing that in all the countries in 
which this honoured and virile 


_ missionary institution is labour- 


ing in the bonds of the Gospel, 
there are abundant evidences 
of God's rich blessing resting 
upon the efforts of His servants. 
We here scarcely need to be 
told of the unbroken and con- 
spicuous success which has at- 
tended the thoroughly up-to-date, 
evangelistic, educational, and 
medical branches of the A. B. C. 
F. M. work in China, and we 
shall content ourselves with con- 
gratulating our esteemed fel- 
low-labourers on the prosperity 
which, through God's blessing, 
has fallen to them as the result 
of their faithful labours during 
another year. May their bow 


_ long abide in strength, and the 


pleasure of the Lord increasingly 
prosper in their hands! 


We. 


‘In and about Amoy’”’ by the Rev. 
P. W. Pitcher, M.A. American 
Reformed Church Mission. 2nd 
Edition. Illustrated. Methodist 
Publishing House, China. §3. 


We are not surprised that this 


useful and instructive book has 
reached a second edition. It is 
full of information which we 
imagine cannot be so readily 


obtained elsewhere. As_ the 


author has resided in the district 
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of which he writes for more 
than twenty-five years, and is 
also known to be a man of keen 
observation, the interesting facts 
which he here reproduces may 
be accepted as accurate. As is 
well known, the Amoy neigh- 
bourhood has been the theatre 
of many an exciting incident in 


days near-as well as remote. 


We heartily commend the story 
as told by ‘our author to the 
attention of our readers. It was 
well worth telling. .Mr. Pitcher 
does not pretend to exhaust the 
possible narrative, but he has 
given an appetising sample of 
important facts connected with 
the district which will, in all 
probability, compel people to 
ask for more. Any one in search 
of trustworthy information about 
the Island and City and Harbour 
of Amoy,about Amoy’s Domestic 
Affairs, her Foreign Relations, 
as well as the people themselves, 
their character and customs, will 
find very much in these pages to 
reward them for their scrutiny. 
Much information given 
about the famous South China 
sanguinary clan fights, while 


the important topics of emigra- .- 


tion, language, and literature, 
local commercial interests, and 
missionary efforts are all instruc- 
tively discussed. We congratu- 
late Amoy on being the home 
of Dr. Ch‘iu Mo-se, whose 
educational career in England 
and Germany was so brilliant, 
and who, Mr. Pitcher tells us, 
has now returned to his native 
land with the ability and, hap- 
pily, also, with the desire to 
help in the moral uplift of his 
fellow nationals. Those of us 
who had the pleasure of meeting 
this exceedingly intelligent young 
man in England are fully justi- 
fied in predicting for him a 
highly useful and influential 
career in his own couutry. 


In some respects the volume 
before us is open to serious 
criticism and we confess that 
the style of English employed 
by the author is frequently very 
irritating. ‘Taken as a _ whole, 
however, and having regard to 
its undoubted excellencies, this 
book is_ well worth reading. 
Those who read it will un- 
doubtedly wish to preserve it as 


a mine of valuable information 


in regard to that district of | 
China with which it treats. The 
illustrations are good and greatly 
add to the value of the volume 
for which we trust there will be 
a large demand on both sides of 


the ocean. | 
We 


A new book on South America, by 
Robert E. Speer. 


On his return from a tour of 
South America, Mr. Robert E. 
Speer gave a number of addresses 
on conditions in the South Amer- 
ican Republics which aroused 
much interest in that country. 

As the outcome ot his studies, 
Mr. Speer has put in book form 
his observations concerning the 
South American Republics. 
This book is now in press, and 
will be published by the Student 
Volunteer Movement in March. 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND CO’S 
LIST. | 


“The Tragical History of Doctor 
Faustus ’’ by Christopher Marlowe, 
with introduction and notes by 
William Modlen, M.A., Oxon. 
Price 1/9. 


The author's aim has been ‘‘ to 
provide young students of Eng- 
lish literature with a compact 
edition of the play and give them 
some idea of the origins of our 


drama and the work of Shake- 
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‘speare’s great precursor.’’—The 
28 pages of notes should prove 
a great boon to Chinese students. 


The Thirteenth Annual Report of 
the West China Religious Tract 
Society for 1911. 


Owing to the Revolution and 
the consequent stoppage of all 
mission work, this Report really 
only covers a period of eight 
months’ work. The circulation 
for 1910 was 1,249,524,almost the 
highest record of any year of the 
Society’s thirteen years’ work. 
During 1911, owing to the causes 
above mentioned, the circulation 
fell to 876,448. TheSociety looks 
forward to great things in the near 
future. ‘‘One of the results of 
the Revolution will unquestion- 
ably be an increased demand for 
books. We are at the dawn of 
a new era for Christian litera- 
ture, and there are larger op- 
portunities than ever before our 
Society to make known the 
truths of the Christian faith.’’ 
We wish the W.C.R.T.S. a rich 


fulfilment of their expectations © 


during the coming year. | 


The monthly organ of the 
Shanghai Independent Christian 
Church. 


Pastor @ PA fA. Price £ cents per 


Transactions of the Asiatic Society of 
Japan. Vol. 38: Part 5. 


Contains :-— 


A Catechism of the Shin Sect 
(Buddhism) by A. K. Reis- 
chauer, M.A. Reports of Council 
for 1911. Messrs. Kelly and 
Walsh. Price: Yen 1.00, 


LAYMEN’S MISSIONARY 
MOVEMENT. 

‘‘Over Against the Treasury.” A 
vision. By Dr. C. H. Fenn, a 
missionary in North China, P.M.P. 
Price 25 cents. 

‘*Dr. Fenn has dreamed a 
dream which is as a fire in his 
soul, and in this little book his 
fire burns as light and heat for 
others,—light for the darkness 
of our thought, which has 
missed the purposes of God, 
and heat for the coldness of our 
wills, which have loitered in 
that business of the King which 
requires haste.”’ 


-Y. M. C. A. PUBLICATIONS. 


‘‘Among Young Men in the Middle 

Kingdom.’’ 

Illustrated Report in English 
of the work of the Y. M. C. A. 
of China and Korea, for rgrt. 
Published by the General Com- 
mittee of the Y. M. C. A. of 
China and Korea, Shanghai. 


English Report of the Chinese Stu- 
dents’ Christian Association of 
North America, January—February 
1912. 

_To be from Mr. P. 
W. Kuo, General Secretary, 501 
West 1r21st Street, New York 
City. 

WORLD’S STUDENT CHRISTIAN 

FEDERATION. 


Report of Students’ Movements for 
‘Igto-1911 in English. 
To be obtained at Y. M. C. A., 
Shanghai. 


MacGillivray’s Romanised Mandarin 
Dictionary. New Edition with ap- 

. pendix illustrating new termin- 
ology. Presbyterian Mission Press. 
Price $8 


MacGillivray’s Dictionary has 
filled a place of its own ever 
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since first issued. This new 
edition with the valuable, though 
all too brief, appendix is certain 
to win increased popularity and 
an added usefulness. J. D 


Annotated Paragraph Bible. New 
and enlarged edition. 3 Vols. Price 
$18.90. Chinese Tract 
Shanghai. 


This edition of the Antiotated | 


Paragraph Bible contains : 

Explanatory Notes and Re- 
ferences ; prefaces to the several 
books; a selection of. Revised 
Renderings and references to 
parallel and illustrative passages, 
also maps and indexes. 

This. Bible being the basis of 
the Conference Commentary in 
Chinese should he a very valu- 


able help to all teachers using 


that Commentary, also to Chi- 
nese students who have sufficient 
knowledge of English to make 
use of it. 


Translated by Miss D. C. 


Joynt and published by the Com» 


mercial Press, Shanghai. 
on white paper. 


This is a useful book for the 
guidance of young Christians, 


5° pages 


and is in the Mandarin language. 
It is divided into sonal 
I. On prayer : 


II. On the study of the 
Scriptures 
III. On the Holy Commun- 
ion. 
IV. On the emency of it. 
V. On how to partake of it. 
VI. On regular attendance 
3 at Church services. 
VII. On how to serve God. 


As it is impossible and un- 
necessary that every Christian 
should be taught separately and 
by word of mouth by the mis- 
sionary, a book of this kind 
which the going Christian can 


read for himself at home will be 


(May 


of great service. When Jeremy 
Taylor wrote ‘‘ Holy Living’’ it 
was with the object of saving the 
time of the Christian clergyman 
that he wrote it. The object of 
this smaller book is precisely the 
same, and therefore most highly 
commendable. R 


TO THE EDITOR OF ‘‘ THE 
RECORDER.’’ 


DEAR S1R:—I have before me 
a work that seems to deserve 
more than a passing notice. 

At this time, when all 


more intelligent of the Chinese 


are alive to the importance of 
ridding themselves of heathenism 
and becoming a Christian nation, - 
works which inspire enthusiasm 
among the native converts 
should be hailed with delight. 


Such is the work ff 
‘* After Confirmation— What and How ? 
Plain words for Young Commun- 
icants,’? Rev. Robert Charles Joynt 
M.A., Vicar of Christ Church, Gipsy — 
Hill. Translated by Miss D. C. Joynt. 


Though written for a definite 
purpose and in the terms of 
that denomination, yet taking 
confirmation as the act of join- 
ing the Church, the suggestions 
as to the new life are adapted 
to all, and it is hoped it will be 
bought and read by new con- 
verts—and for that by the old 
too— of every branch of God’s 
people. There was never a 
time in any land nor a land in 
any time where there was such 
a call for activity among God’s 
people as there is here just now. 

For sale at the Trinity Col- 
lege Press, Ningpo and at the 
Presbyterian Mission Press, 
Shanghai. There is hardly a 
better present you can make to 
a young Christian. 

Lim. W.F. 


Shanghai, April 23rd, 1912. 
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_ Books in Preparation. 
| 

Tke following books are in course 
of preparation. Friends engaged in 
translation or compilation of books 
are invited to notify Dr. J. Darroch, 
1 Darroc': Road, Shanghai, of the 
work they are engaged on, so that 
this column may be kept up to 
date, and overlapping prevented. 


| Be. Ss. 
In the Press. 


Rise and Settlement of the British 


Constitution. E. Morgan. 

Studies in the Character of Christ 
Dr. Parker. 

Kingsley’s ‘‘ Heroes.’ py ia 
Chinese Translator, 

Five Minutes Object Sermons (Stall). 

Elementary Politics (Raleigh). Chi- 
nese Translator. 

New Testament Studies. 3 #) Mt i. 
Rev. Chéng Ch‘ing-vi, I. M. S., 
Peking. 

Life of John Bright with Selection 
of Speeches, Rev. I. 
Mason. 

Events in Early Church History 
(Cutts. 
Rev. J. W. Wilson. 

Historical Storics for Children 
(Greece and England.) 3 
Miss Joynt. 

Uplift of China (Smith). Dr. Mc- 
 Gillivray. 


Life of Christ. Rev. Dr. Hayes. 


In Preparation. 


Cavour. Chinese Translator. 
Mazzini's Essays, Chinese Translator. 
Parliament. 
The Great Illusion.  , 
Memoirs of a Revolutionist (Kropot- 
kin). Chinese Translator. 
Short History of War and Peace. 
Chinese Translator. | 
Heroes and Hero Worship. Miss 
Joy nt. 


Our Book Table 


(Quarterly Statement.) 


(Correspondence invited.) 


Elizabeth Fry. Miss Joynt. 
True Religion-—-based on Prof. James’ 


“Varieties of Religious Experi- 


ences.’’ Dr, Richard. 

Is there not a better Way?—A 
Plea for Arbitration. Rev. I. 
Mason. 

Stewart cf Lovedale. Rev. J. W. 
Wilson. 

The Problem of Life (Euken). Rev. 
E. Morgan. 

The World of Life (Wallace). Rev. 
E. Morgan. 


Tract for the Times. 


What it is to be a Christian. Rev. 
J. W. Wilson. 


R. T.. Ss LIST. 


An Apologia for Christianity. Tung 


Ching-en,. 
Biblical Atlas and Gazetteer. R. T. 
S., London. Prof. J. Percy Bruce. 


Translated by Mr. A. J. H. Moule. 


Bible History, by Edersheim. 
Christianity is Christ. W. H. Grif- 
fith Thomas, D.D. 


Our Lord and His Bible. H. E. 


Fox, M.A. 
The Love of Christ. Rev. J. P. 


Hobson, M.A. 

I Believe. By Rt. Rev. Bishop Well- 
don, 

‘‘Health.’’ . Text-book for Girls. 


Translated, Mrs. J. Darroch. 


What Think ye of Christ? Trans- 


ated, Mrs, J. Darroch. 


Cc. T. 


Short agen for the People 
series :— 
. James Clerk Maxwell, F. R.S. 


Vale. 
2. Sir David Brewster. J. Vale. 
3. Bernard Palissv. 
4. Michael Faraday. 
5. Sir Isaac Newton. 
6. Sir Henry Havelock. ,, 
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Popular Tracts in Verse. J. Vale 


and Hsii Hsiao-chi. 
1. Life of Daniel. (Ready). 
2. Three Friends in Fiery Furnace 


(Ready). 
3. Life of Joseph, (in preparation). 
4. Life of Samuel, ,, 
5. Life of David, 
6. Life of Abraham, ,, i 
7. life of Christ, ,, 
8. Feeding of Five 

Thousand, 
g. Walking on the 

Sea, 
10. Raising of 

zarus 


PRESENT DAY TRACTS. 
J. Vale. 


‘*Men who could not be bought és 

issued, 

2. Honesty (in press). 

3. Extravagance (in preparation). 

4. Liberty 

5. Confidence 

1. Scouting for Boys. 

2. Vest Pocket Companion. Torrey 
(ready). J. Vale. 

3. Old Testament Narrative. 
Genesis (ready). J. Vale. 

Creatures of the Sea. Frank Bullen. 

Brave Deeds of Youthful Heroes, 
8. 

Romance of Real Life, R. T. S. 

Short Stories from English His- 
tory. 

History of Missions—Henry Well- 


come. 


NEW REFORM TRACTS. 
Rey. E. W. Thwing. 


1. Opium (ready). 2. Immorality. 
3. Intemperance. 4. Cigarettes. 5. 
Gambling. 6. S‘avery. 7. Foot- 
binding. 8. Superstition. 9. Lot- 
teries. 10. Purity (ready). 


[April 
WEST CHINA REKIIGIOUS TRACT 
SOCIETY. 

1. News from a wad — +, Vale. 


Ready. 

2. The Debt of Omar. I. Vale. Ready. 

3. The House of El Hassa::. J. Vale. 
Ready. 

4. The Threshold and the Corner.  & 
Vale. Ready. 

5. The ‘True Issam. J. Vale. Ready. 

6. The Integrity of the Gospel. J. 
Vale. Ready. : 


9. Jesus or Mohammed, J. Vale.: 
Ready. | 
8. The Sinless Prophet. J. Vale. 
Ready. 
9g. The Weaving of Said the Weaver. 
J. Vale. Ready. 
GENERAL. 


James Hutson: Meyer’s Burdens 
and How to Bear. Them. 

James Hutson: Willison’s Mothers’ 
Catechism. 

Mrs. R. M. Mateer: The Browns at 
Mount Hermon. | 

Laboratory Manual in Chemistry 
(Mandarin), by J. McGregor Gibb. 

China Mission Year Book. Rev. 
G. H. Bondfield. C. L. S. 

Westcott’s Commentary St. 
John’s Gospel, by Rev. G. Miles, Wes- 
leyan Mission. 

Expository on John’s 
Gospel. George Hudson. 

Expository and Howmiletical Com- 
mentary on the Gospels. Rev. Thos. 
C. Fulton. 

Scofield’s Bible References, A. Sy- 
denstricker, 

Church History for High Schools 
and Colleges. Ingvald Daehlen. 

. Syllabic Vocabulary, Shanghai Dia- 
lect. Dr. A.M.and Rev. C. M. Myers. 

Christians in China. Rev. A. C. 
Moule. | 
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Missionary News 


Approximate dates of summer 


Services. 
Peitaiho, July 7—July 14 
Chikongshan, ,, 18—,, 24. 
Kuling, », 28—Aug. 4 
Mokanshan, Aug. g9— ,, I5 
Kuliang, 


Mr. S. D. GorDon. 
Mr. W. B. SLOAN, 


The second Summer School of 
Religious Pedagogy and Sunday- 
school Method of the China Sun- 
day School Union, will be held 
at Peitaiho, North China, from 
July 15th to August 26th. In- 
vitations to attend this Summer 
Course will be sent to the 
various districts in due course. 
Write to the headquarters of 
the Union, Shanghai, for full 
_ particulars regarding attendance. 


‘'wo important meetings of 
the Executive Council of the 
China Sunday School Union 
were held in Shanghai, March 
12th and 15th. ‘The Union has 
now been in existence for over a 


year, and in spite of the political . 


disturbances, has made good pro- 
gress. 

Several new members have 
been chosen upon the Executive 
Council, viz—Rev. E. Box, 
Rey. F. Rawlinson, Rev. J. L. 
Stuart, and Rev. Tsu. The 
general officers of the Union 
remain as before, Chairman, 
Rev. W. H. Lacy, D.D.; Re- 
cording Secretary, Rev. T. D. 
Begg; Treasurer, Mr. J. N: 
Hayward; Editorial Secretary, 
Rev. A. P. Parker, D.D.; with 
Rev. E. G. Tewksbury as Gen- 
eral Secretary. 


The Council was glad to find 
that its issue of Chinese Les- 
son Helps for the International 
Uniform Lessons had been placed 
on a sound financial basis. For 
the year I9gII a grant-in-aid of 
more than £1oo had been found 
necessary. This year, however, 
not only has the price of the 
Chinese Quarterly been reduced 
and its size continued the same 
as before, but, by printing in 
Chinese style on Chinese paper, 
the subscription list is expected 


to more than pay for the cost of 


printing. This has been made 
possible by the cooperation of 
the North China Tract Society 
and the Baptist Publication So- 
ciety. A committee of mission- 
aries representinz several North 
China Missions has for many 
years prepared the Chinese Quar- 
terly Lesson Help used in that 
section. This Quarterly had 
been published by the North 
China Tract Society. The Bap- 
tist Publication Society was also 
contemplating the publication of 
Lesson Helps: for their consti- 
tueney. .The Union, however, 
rejoices that both these bodies 
have decided to cooperate in the 
use of the China Sunday School 
Union International Uniform 
Lesson Helps of the Republic. 
An edition of some 16,000 Quar- 
terlies and over 20,000 I,eaflets 
is demanded. The Editorial 
Secretary, Dr. A. P. Parker, 
translates and adapts for these 
publications the ‘‘ Notes on the 
Scripture Lessons,’’ issued by the 
British Sunday School Union. 

A large share of the time of 
the General Secretary has been 
occupied with the preparation of 
two series of the International 


Graded Sunday School Lessons, 
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for the Beginners’ First Year 
and Junior First Year. These 
two series have been published 
by the Methodist Publishing 
House in most attractive and 
inexpensive form. A third series 
of Graded Lessons will soon be 
in press. It is in course of pre- 
paration by Miss E. G. ‘I'raver 
of Swatow, and is the adapta- 
tion of the International Graded 
Primary First Year course, in- 
tended for seven year old child- 
ren. This series will be ready 
for use in the fall of 1912. 


The Council has approved the 


continued preparation of these 
Graded series. It is hoped to 
publish the Beginners’ Second 
Year and Junior Second Year in 
time for use in October, 1912. 
Teachers’, Helps for the several 
grades will also be prepared. 

It was with especial pleasure 
that the Executive Council ex- 
tended a vote of thanks to the 
International Sunday School 
Association for an appropriation 
of Gold $1,000.00 for the getting 
out of Sunday-school literature. 
The gift could hardly have come 
at a more opportune time, con- 
sidering the enforced freedom 
of the General Secretary for 
translation work on account of 
political disturbances and the 
certain demand for Sunday- 
school literature with the open- 
ing up of the country under the 
new conditions. A list is added 
below of such books as already 
have been prepared in Chinese by 
other agencies, and of the books 
which the Council has voted to 
prepare for early issue by the 
China Sunday School Union. 

outline of the principles and 
conduct of a Sunday-school, pre- 
pared by Rev. J. C. Owen and 
published some time ago by the 
Baptist Publication Society, 
Canton. 7 


+H & an adaptation 
of Axtell’s ‘The Organized 


Sunday School,’’ by Rev. J. C. 
Owen and published in 1911 by 
the Baptist Publication Society, | 


Canton. | | 

Sh, a translation of 
Drawbridge’s ‘‘ The Training 
of the Twig,’’ prepared by Rev. 
J. Hutson and published by the 
West China ‘Tract Society in 
IQIt. 


To be published by the China . ° 


Sunday School Union: 

‘*The Sunday School of To- 
morrow ,’’ by G. H. Archibald, 
British Sunday School Union. 

Primary Department,’ 
by Miss E. J. Archibald, British 
Sunday School Union. 

Junior Department,’’ 
by G. H. Archibald, British 
Sunday School Union. 

‘Talks to the Training Class,’”’ 
by Hetty Lee, National Society, 


England. 


“The Seven Laws of Teach- 
ing,’’ by Gregory. 

‘Teacher-Training with the 
Master ‘Teacher,’’ by C. S. 
Beardslee, Sunday School Times. 

The Sunday School Union 
proposes to issue the above Sun- 
day-school teacher-training series 
in both Chinese and English, if 
permission can be obtained to 
reprint for circulation in China. | 
The prices will hardly exceed ten 
cents for the Chinese translations | 
of each book and twenty cents— 
for a cheap reprint of the English 
edition. 

At the meeting of the Council 
a resolution was passed looking 
toward the publication of an 
English Sunday-school quar- 
terly magazine in 1913. 

Scarcely less important than 
the preparation of Sunday-school 
literature is’ the training and 
financing of Associate Chinese 
Sunday-school Secretaries for the 
various parts of the country. 
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The British Sunday School Union 
is much interested in this line of 
work and is not only. making 
possible ‘‘Summer Schools of 
Method’’ but has issued a 
special appeal to its constituency 
for a fund from which grants-in- 
aid can be periodically made to 
the several local Sunday-school 


Unions of China, for the financ- - 


ing of men. trained at these 
Summer Schools. The China 
Sunday School Union has already 
been authorized to make a grant 
to the first of these Chinese 
Associate Secretaries, who is own 
working under the immediate 


direction of the Foochow Sunday — 


School Union. This Secretary 
was one of the delegates froin 
the Church Missionary Society 
to the Kuling ‘‘ Summer School 
of Methods”’ and now is able to 
give his whole time to further- 
ing the cause of Bible teaching 
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and Sunday-school work in the 
Foochow Union’s district. 

In addition to the grants ex- 
pected from the British Sunday 
School Union, already two na- 
tional denominational Mission 
bodies have passed resolutions 
which signify their desire to 
help in financing the Associate 
Chinese Secretaries emploved 


by the undenominational local 


Sunday-school Unions. The 
Council is confidently expecting 
other Mission bodies to take 
similar action with regard to 


this important matter. 


The first ‘‘Summer School 
of Methods’”’ of the China Sun- 


day School Union was held for 


six weeks at Kuling during 
the Summer of tgt1. Courses 
were offered in Bible teaching, 
pedagogy, and Sunday-school 
method. Delegates were pres- 
ent from a dozen provinces and 


CHINA SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION. 


Cash statement for the year ending 31st December, rgzz. 


Mex. 


To Ralance brought forward _— 
1910 account 
» Donations ... 
-,, Refund Baggage Expenses of 
Secretary 
, Grants British S. Union for | 
General Work, ( 479. 3- 4.) .. 
» Subscriptions from 
son Notes, etc.* ... 
» Bank Interest sin 


Mex. $7,754.20 


*Out-standing Subscriptions, £837.00. 


Audited and found correct, 
GEORGE HOWELL. 
Match 14th, 1912. 


Mex. 
By Office 

Office rent . .. $ 600.00 

Office clerk .. 

Writer General Secretary 540.76 

Clerical Help for Recording 
Secretary... 

Postages, Teiegrams,Sta- 
tionery,etc.... 


21.00 


Pubitcations : 
Writer Editorial Secret- 
ary .. $630.00 
Printing, etc. ‘Lesson 
Notes - 3,165.43 
Postage, etc. ‘Lesson 
Notes 607.92 
Field Account: 
Traveling account General 
Secretary 
Expenses Kuling ‘School 
Method ... enn 


4,403.35 
213-41 
550. 32 
«$763.73 
goo. 46 
$ 900.46 
Mex. $7,754.20 


Balance carried forward 
to 1912 


J. N. HAYWARD, 
Hon. Treasurer. 


352.50 
274.56 
42.71 
5,230. 28 
1,824.48 
29.67 $ 1,686.66 
99 
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more than that number of mis- 
sions. A number of Chinese lady 
teachers and students were re- 
gular attendants at the sessions. 
Forty-six Chinese Christian 
workers registered at the Sum- 
mer School and a large propor- 
tion of these returned with the 
definitely expressed intention of 
forming and teaching Teacher- 
training Classes for their home 
districts. “The Union plans to 
hold ‘‘Schools of Methods” at 
least each suminer. Peitaiho has 
been chosen as the place of meet- 
ing for the summer of 1912, and 
invitations to send delegates to 
that school will soon be sent to 
the various centers. The Union 
expects to meet half the traveling 
expenses of delegates who are 
sent from distant places. 

A cash statement of the Gen- 
eral Work of the Union for 
1911 is appended. The British 
Sunday School Union appro- 
priates, in addition, the salary 
and rent allowances of a General 
Secretary. 

A Resolution of Respect for the 
Right Reverend George Evans 
Moule, D.D., Bishop 
Mid-China. 


At the first meeting of our 
Association after hearing of the 
decease of the beloved and ven- 
erated senior member of our 
Society, which occurred on March 
2nd, 1912, we desire to enter on 
our records our sense of the 
ereat loss we have sustained, 


and our appreciation of the bene- 


fits we have derived from his 
presence among us. 

He made the original proposi- 
tion to organize our Association ; 
he was chiefly instrumental in 
writing the Constitution and By- 
laws, thirty-five years ago, and he 
largely promoted its continued 
existence to the present time. 


He has contributed freely from 
his store of great learning in the 
Chinese spoken language, litera-_ 
ture, history, and customs, and 
has done more than any one else 
to make our monthly meetings 
interesting and profitable to the 
other members. | 

His uniformkindnessand cour- 
tesy have made us all feel free 
to ask advice, information, and 
explanation whenever difficult 
problems presented themselves 
to us, and we never appealed 
to him in vain. : 

We shall cherish a memory of 
his dignified form, his courteous 
bearing, his cheerful assistance, 
and his unvarying kindness 
during the many years we have | 
been associated with him, and 
his example of diligence and 
thoroughness will still stimulate 
us to strive for greater excel- 
lence. 


Passed by the Hangchow Literary 
Association, March 26th. 


Destruction of Idols. 


Idols are being destroyed here, 
the ‘Tong-ioh Miao and 
Ch‘en-huang Miao have been 
cleared of imaves. We _ have 
seen idols made into mud bricks 
within the last few days. Bronze 
idols are being made into current 
coin. Pro-Christian articles are | 
appearing in the papers almost 
daily. 

There never was such an 
opportunity in Yunnanfuas now. 

With kindest greetings, 

Yours truly, 
F. J. DyMOND. 
YUNNANFO, March 14th, 


A Union Woman’s College for | 
Central China. 
At Kuling last summer, the 


Central China Christian Educa- 
tional Union appointed a com- 
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EIGHTEEN ARCH BRIDGE, KWEICHOW, ANHWEI, BUILT BY EIGHTEEN 
VOMEN AND SAID TO BE THE ONLY BRIDGE WITH 
| AN EVEN NUMBER OF ARCHES. 


FLOATING RICE-HULLING MILLS, RUN BY THE CURRENT OF THE STREAM, 
ON THE TUNKI RIVER, ANHWEI. | 
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mittee to arrange a uniform 
course of study for High Schools, 
and to devise some basis upon 
which the various missions in 
the Yangtse valley could unite 
in Ligher education for women. 
The prevailing thought for some 
time has been that one well- 
equipped college would meet the 
need of all the missions of this 
territory and could do broader 
and more thorough work than 
could otherwise be provided for. 
Committee has been at 
work. It will propose a course 
of study for High Schools at 
the next session of the Educa- 
tional Union. It will make 
some recommendations in view 
of higher education, parts of 
which are as follows: That 
the various missions engaged in 
educational work in Central 
China be urged to make im- 
mediate preparation for giving 
college work to the rapidly in- 
creasing number of young wom- 
en that finish the High School ; 
and that they be urged to assume 
the task of training the vast 
arniy of teachers needed, for the 
quality of school work demanded 
‘by the reconstructed China. 
That for the sake of efficiency 
and economy, all the missions 


unite in the establishment of one . 


thoroughly well-equipped college 
for women consisting of steven 
departments—Liberal Arts, Sci- 
ence, Medicine, Music, Normal 
Training, Kindergarten Train- 
ing, and Domestic Science. 

That a Board of Control be 
formed of two representatives 
from each participating mission. 
That participating missions 
' Share equally the responsibility 
of finance, and as nearly as 
possible be equally represented 
on the faculty. 

That the city of Nanking be 
selected as the location for the 
college. | 
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It has occurred to the com- 
mittee that the one thing that 
will retard this good work on 
the part of Mission Boards is 
the respective shares of the large 
outlay of funds necessary to the 
proper launching of the entire 
scheme. In view of this fact 
the cémmittee strongly urges 
that the matter of funds neces- 
sary to the establishment of the 
institution be presented to phi- 
lanthropists in America, some 


of whom, there is reason to be- 


lieve, are already interested in 
China, and who, doubtless, now 
are even mole eager to do some- 
thing for China in this her new 
day of opportunity. 
M. E. P. 


The Chinese Students in Japan 


and the Revolution in China. 


At the outbreak of the pres- 
ent revolution in China there 
were approximately three thou- 
sand Chinese students in Japan. 
Probably one-third of these were 
actual members of the Revolu- 
tionary Society. Of the remain- 
ing two-thirds, the overwhelm- 
in hearty 
sympathy with the aims of the 
Revolutionaries, the only excep- 
tion being the few scores of 
Manchu students’ and a small 


number of Chinese who hoped 


for personal advancement under 
the old regime. Zhe present 
revolution 1s, in a large measure, 
due to the great migration of 


Chinese students to Japan a few 
years ago. | 
The revolution was bound to | 


come sooner or later in any case, 
but its occurrence at the present 
time and in its present form is 
the result largely of the oppor- 
tunity afforded to the revolu- 
tionary leaders for propagating 
their ideas by the presence of 
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such a large and representative 
body of Chinese students in 
Japan. ‘The revolutionary lead- 
ers were not slow to see their op- 
portunity and made good use of 
it. Dr. Sun Yat-sen himself 
spent several mouths in Japan 
indoctrinating the students with 
revolutionary ideas until he was 
forced to leave by the Japanese 
Government. But while he was 
forced to leave, his ideas re- 
mained and they were ably pro- 
pagated by his lieutenants. 

The news of the outbreak at 
W uchang — which seems to have 
occurred rather sooner than was 
expected—threw the whole Chi- 
nese student body into a state 
of intense excitement. Every 
other interest was absorbed in 
the fever of expectancy with 
which the ‘‘ Specials ’’ reporting 
the progress of the outbreak 
were awaited. Some of the most 
daring started at once for China, 
and when they telegraphed back 
from Shanghai that students 
were allowed to land without let 
or hindrance on the part of the 
Government, the exodus began. 
The first to leave were, of course, 
the active revolutionaries. 


Of one of the Chinese stu-— 


dents, Rev. Mr. Elwin writes; 
*‘Mr. Yuan is a_ remarkably 
capable man, and a first class 
speaker in Japanese, as weil as 
Chinese. Many a time has he 
stirred the students by his 
speeches ; and many a time in 
Tokyo, and occasionally on his 
holiday walking tours to the 
beautiful spots of Japan, has he 
addressed a Japanese audience 
at their request. | 

He obtained a parallel English 
and Japanese copy of the New 
Testament and studied the whole 
book from cover to cover, under- 
scoring almost every’ verse. 
Whenever I called upon him 
we spoke of somie spiritual need, 
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and of our sense of the nearness 
of Christ, and the power of His 
cross. 

He was a regular attendant 
at our Sunday afternoon Bible 
class. His University has given 
him his degree, og, ‘‘ Certificate 
of graduation,’ though be left 
six months before the time, to 
show their esteem for him. His 
great purpose is to preach the 
unity of the nation of China. His 
parallel purpose is to preach the 
good news of Christ wherever 
he has the opportunity.’’ 

Another convert, Mr. Tan, 
writes from Peking as follows: 
‘Since coming to Peking the 
events of my life have all tend- 
ed to lead me nearer to God. 
Every day I am reading a little 
of the Bible. Daily I speak with 
There 
are already three men, formerly 
opposed, who are now coming 
to a belief in the truth of Christ. 
Every Sunday we meet together 
and have most interesting times 
in studying the Bible. I am 
also in this way, by practice, 
improving in my power of pre-— 
senting the: truth. 


TESTIMONY OF THE VALUE OF 
THE WORK. | 


Fletcher S. Brockman, Na- 
tional Secretary of the Y.M.C.A. 
for China, writes in part, ‘‘In 
speaking a few days ago with 
His Excellency Wu Ting-fang, 
he said that the Chinese students 
who are returning from Japan 
were already being put into. 
positions of great influence in 
Peking. ‘The Government col- 
leges of China are now difficult 
for us to influence; but these 
men are perfectly accessible, and 
they are bound soon to be in 
control, not only of the Govern- 
ment colleges, but of the Govern- 
nient itself.’’ | 


J. H. WALLACE. 
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I. M. News 


Rev. E. A. Brownlee writing 
from Kianfu, Ki, on February 
26th, says :— 

‘*‘ When the trouble first broke 
out there was a decided falling 
off in the attendance at the 
various meetings, especially 

evening meetings. Of late, how- 
ever, the attendance is quite 
back to normal. Last Sunday 
our chapel was crowded out. 
There seems to be evidence of 
greater readiness on the part of 
outsiders to listen to the Gospel 
and to buy Christian books. 
Our street chapel services are 


being well attended, and our. 


evangelists engaged in book sell-. 
ing report a kindly interest in 
the books they offer for sale, not 
formerly tendered them. ‘I'wo 
of our men recently sold one 
hundred New Testaments on the 
street in Kian in two weeks, 
which would be considerably 
above the former -rate of sale. 
On the other hand, conditions 
have arisen here and_ there 
ainong the Christians that make 
our hearts sad. In some cases 
‘we believe sin has been com- 


mitted that as yet remains un- | 


confessed. We can but pray 
God to convict and to lead to 
confession. About a year ago 
the leading men of the church 
formed what 
Chuan tao huei (propagating 
the doctrine society). They 
have. raised among themselves 
some 150,000 cash which they 
propose to spend in spreading 
the Gospel in the district. The 
movement commends itself to 


us as it did also to Mr. ‘l'aylor. 


Thus far but little has been 
done in the expending of this 
money; but from March rst, the 
brethren propose to employ a 
church member, a brother of one 
of our present evangelists. His 
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work will be to travel in the 
district preaching and booksell- 
ing. We pray God’s blessing 
on this new work.”’ 

In a letter dated Yenchowfu, 
Chekiang, March 6th, Rev.. C. 
Fairclough writes :— 

‘*We have had an extremely 
busy time this Chinese New Year. 
There is a regiment of soldiers 
here some 600 strong. Many 
of them have heard the Gospel 
in different places, and several of 
the officers received their educa- 
tion in Mission schools. They 
have been very grateful for the 
medical assistance I have been 
able to render the men, and on 
Sundays quite a number have 
attended our services. In the 
early days of the new year I 
was invited to an inspection of 
the camp. and as a result of the 
visit both officers and men quite 
fell in with the suggestion that I 
should hold some Gospel services 
for their benefit. For four 
nights our chapel accommoda- 
tion was taxed to its utmost 
limit. with the most attentive 
body of men it has ever been 
my lot to address. I used the 
magic lantern, and for two hours 
each evening the soldiers evinced 
the deepest interest, both in the 


pictures they saw and in the 


message which was delivered. 
On the first. night, much to my 
surprise, the leading officer, at 
the close of the service, addressed 
the men, and in a neat little 
speech impressed upon them the 
importance of the doctrine they 
had heard and exhorted them 
whenever they were free from 


duty to make their way to the 


chapel and learn more of the 
‘* Jesus religion.’’ To each of- 
ficer I presented a copy of the. 


New Testament, while each man 


carried away with him a Scrip- 


_ ture portion and several tracts. 


I think it has made’a deep 
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impression on the people to see 
so large a detachment of men, 
under command of their officers, 
parade each evening through the 
city to and from our chapel, and 
the perfect order and attention 
throughout the service was an 
object lesson which I hope will 
not soon be forgotten. By way 
of thanks for all trouble I had 
taken in arranging the services, 
the men were drawn up at the 
salute. I am sure you will join 
us in prayer that the written 


word and messages delivered at — 


this particular time will bear 
much fruit in God’s good pleas- 
ure.”’ 


Referring to a Conference re-— 


cently held at Ningkwofu, An- 
hwei, Mr. H. E. Foucar writes :— 


‘*Mr. Hsieh, whom I had not 


met before, arrived here in good 
time, and after conversation with 
him about the meetings, I felt 
that he had a message for us; 
I was constrained to give him 
liberty and opportunity to deliver 
it, though it should be at the 
expense of some of the subjects 
I had in mind for discussion. 
The main subject was to have 
been ‘The observance of the 
Lord’s Day,’ but the meetings 
soon became revival meetings. 
Of four meetings per day Mr. 
Hsieh took two, one from 10 
am. tor p.m., and the evening 
meeting from 7 p.m. to 10 pm. 
He spoke for about six hours a 
day during the eight days of 
the conference, yet no one grew 
weary. His talks were so 
straightforward, earnest and full 
of power, that he compelled at- 
tention. Moreover, he was - to 
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point out exactly the sore points 
of our church life, stirring up 
the easy-going and indifferent 


‘ones and exposing scathingly 


many of the fallacies common 
among present-day Christians, 
such as: relyi ing on the foreign 
missionary’s help in civil affairs; 
seeking to be preachers of the 
Gospel as a profession 
without the higher call; seek- 
ing education at Mission ex- 
pense in order to serve God, but 
in truth to gain wealth and 
position ; to make profession of 
faith whilst denying Christ in 
acts of every day life. The high 
ethical teaching of higher Bud- 
dhism, Taoism, or Confucius, 
though without power, compares 
favourably with the inconsistent 
living of many professing Chris- 
tians. ‘Except your righteous- 
ness shall exceed that of the 
scribes and Pharisees, ye shall 
in no case enter into the king- 
dom of heaven. ‘‘ There was 
much heart-searching, many 
being deeply moved at such 
appeals: ‘‘ Ye must be born 
again—Crucify the flesh—die 
to the world—live unto God.: 
We had hallowed times of pray- 
er, the whole congregation burst- 
ing out into simultaneous sup- 
plications or praise. There was 
nothing forced or unnatural about: 


it. Some looked astonished ; 


others showed deep contri- 
tion, and many heartily joined in 
praising the Lord for the message 
of salvation and the power of 
the Holy Spirit to deliver from 
bondage, and. to purify. To 
such, we believe, these meetings 
mark‘a step in advance in their 
Christian experience.’’ 
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The Month 


- After Tang Shao-yi arrived ‘in Nan- 


king the question of forming a 
Coalition Cabinet was carefully con- 
sidered. Agreement was early reached 
on all the ministers with the 
exception of those to fill the impor- 
tant Posts of Communications and 
War. Finally, Yuan’s nominee for the 
Ministry of War was accepted, and 
Tang Shao-yi, failing agreement, tem- 
porarily took over the Ministry of 
Communications, The list of names 
of those appointed to the Coalition 
Cabinet was Officially announced on 
‘March 30th. In this list the names 
of only two partisans of Yuan. ap- 
peared ; the Southern element pre- 
dominated, On April 1st, Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen and the Old Cabinet formally 
laid down the seals of office. On 
April 2ud, the National Assembly 
at Nanking voted twenty against six 
to transfer the seat of Government 
to Peking. Dr. Sun, a few days later, 
left for the South, and Premier Tang 
arrived in Peking on April 20th. 
This marked the consummation of 
the negotiations between Nanking 
and Peking 


- The Loan question has been kept 
before the public. On March 25th, 
the Ministers of Great Britain, Ger- 
many, France, and the United States 
presented a joint protest against the 
broken faith shown in the negotia- 
tions between Tang Shao-yi and the 
Belgian Syndicate of financiers, It was 
stated that Russia was interested in 
_ the loan by the Belgian group though 
Russia finally decided to join in with 


the Four-Powers Group. President 
Yuan replied to the protest, and the 
way was opened for a resumption of 
negotiations; this the Government 
seemed very desirous of accomplish- 
ing. The position of Tang Shao-yi, 
however, did not improve much. 
The negotiations hung fire through 
a feeling that l:e should acknowledge 
his mistake. 


Riots have been in evidence in 
various piaces. Soldiers in Soochow 
started looting, but were soon gotten 
in hand. There was fighting in 
Canton and considerable uneasiness 
there. The soldiers in Shanghai 
began to get restless, but the situation 
was relieved by the prompt distribu- 
tion of money received from the 
Belgian loan. Sporadic riots occurred 
in Nanking. In none of these distur- 
bances were the foreigners troubled, 
though the question of the boundary 
of the Shanghai Settlement came in 
for considerable attention. 


Mongolia has apparently ‘deters 
mined to remain independent. Fight- 
ing was reported in Thibet in which 
Chinese troops were defeated. In 
spite of these disturbances and the 


disorganization consequent upon the 


momentous changes that have taken 
place, things have become quieter, and 
many missionaries have returned to 
their stations. 


On April 13th, a Presidential Man- 
date recommended marriage between 
the five races living in China, and 
urged the abolition of footbinding. 
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AT St. Albans, England, March 14th, 
to Mr. and Mrs. A. C. PorTway, C. 
I, M., a daughter (Mary Geraldine). 

AT Shanghai, March 17th, to Dr. and 
Mrs. JOSEPH BEECH, M. E. M., a 
daughter (Katherine). 

AT Hengchow, Hunan, March 28th, 
to Rev. and Mrs. SAMUEL CLARK 
McKEkeE, A. P. M., a son (Richard 
Dwight). 

AT Weihweifu, Honan, April 6th, to 
Dr. and Mrs. S. O. McMurtry, C. 
P, M., ason. 

AT Taichowfu, April 8th, to Rev. and 

Mrs. Wm. A. MCRoBeErts, C.I. M,, 
a daughter (Agnes Muriel Maybeth). 

AT Weihaiwei, April roth, to Mr. and 
Mrs. A. WHITELAW (of Jehol), a 

_ daughter (Margaret Joan). 


MARRIAGES. 


AT Seattle, Wash., U. S. A., on March 
12th, Mr. G. PALMBERG to Miss 
HILMA HAGSTRN, both C. I. 

AT Holy Trinity Cathedral, Shanghai, 
on April 1st, the Rev. WrLeiiaM 
C. CHAPMAN to Miss J. 
LEITH, American Presbyterian Mis- 
sion, Changteh, Hunan. 

AvT Shanghai, April 18th, Mr. C. L. 
Foster, A. B. M., to Miss RuTH 
B. SmitH, M. E. M 


DEATHS. 

AT Siegen, Germany, March 12th, 
Mrs. GforGk MULLER, C. I. M., 
from cancer. 

At, Yangkeo, Ki., March 19th, Miss 
GRACE IRVINHK, C. M. 


ARRIVALS. 


March 27th, Miss CLARA E, MER- : 


RILL, M. E. M., (ret.). 
March and Mrs. P. 
Dempsky and child, Wes. M,, (ret.). 


April 2nd, Miss A. M. HIND and 


Miss E. L. HAVERS, both C. M.S., 
and both returned. 

April 24th, Dr. and Mire, R. Ww. 
DuniaP, A. P. M. (Dr. Dunlap re- 
turned). 


DEPARTURES. 


March 18th, Miss LuLu CATHERINE 
BABER, M.E. M. 

March 22nd, Mr. and Mrs. A. E. 
OBERG and child for Sweden, and 
Miss S. ROMCKE oor Norway, via Sib- 
eria, all C.I1.M.. 

March 24th, Mr. and Mrs. Lewis 
Jonxs for England; Mr. E. R. BECK- 
MAN and child for Sweden, and Mr. 
and Mrs. J. CHRISTENSEN and two 
children for Norway, via Siberia, all 

March 28th, Miss lL. M. GRANDIN, 
M.D., Un. Meth. M., for England. 

March 29th, Misses ALICE M. Po- 
WELL, ANNA E. LINDBLAD, and 
AGNES EPMONDS, M.D., all M.E. M.; 
Dr. K. S. LATOURETTR, YALE M.; Dr. 
and Mrs. W. M. HAvygs and son, A. 


M.; Rev. and Mrs. D. W. RICH- 


ARpDSON, A. P. M. (South), all for 
U.S. A.; Miss McGiut, Can. P. M., 
and Miss N. GEARY, Christian M., | 
both for England; Dr. and Mrs. W. 
J. Scotr and child, Can. P. M., for 
Canada, 

March 31st, Rev. and Mrs. H. R. 
CALDWELL and three children, and 
Dr. J. E. SKINNER, all M. E. M., for 
U.S.A. 

April oth, Mr. and Mrs. C. Ho- 
WARD Birp, C. I. M., for England, 
vid Siberia. 

April 11th, Mr. F. FE. SHINDLER> 


and Misses Lucy Smirnv, E. Cc, 


PRARCE and H. ANNISS for England, 
all C. I. M. | 

April 12th, Dr. and Mrs. T. W. 
AYERS and family, Am. S. _— M., 
for U.S. A. 

April 14th, Mr. and Mrs. C. H. 
STEVENS and daughter, and Mr, and 
Mrs. C. H. Coates and infant for 


_ England, via Siberia, all C. I. M. 


April 23rd, Dr. C. F. JOHNSON, A. 
M., for A. 

April 26th, Miss DOUGHERTY, A. 
P. M. (South), for U.S. A.; Dr. and 
Mrs. C. A. KILLiIE, and Rev. and 
Mrs. E. Ll. JOHNSON, all A. P. M., 
and all for U.S. A., vid Europe. 
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